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ARBOR DAY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





DISCUSSION BY PENNSYLVANIA BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 





HE annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 

Board of Agriculture was held at Harris- 
burg, January 25th and 26th, 1888, Gov- 
ernor James A. Beaverinthechair. After an 
address upon the subject of Forestry by the 
Governor, Dr. J. M. Anders, of Philadel- 
phia, read a paper, ‘‘ Forests as Sanitary 
Agents.’’ He was followed by Prof. W. A. 
Buckhout, of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, upon ‘“‘ The Mountain Region of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania and its Relations to 
Forestry.’’ Prof. J. T. Rothrock, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, addgessed the 
Board on the work of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, which was followed by 
a discussion upon Arbor Day in the Public 
Schools and the general question of Forestry, 
opened by State Supt. Higbee. During the 
afternoon session Mr. B. E. Fernow, of the 
Forestry Division of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, spoke upon the ‘‘ Forestry 
Legislation Practicable for Pennsylvania.’’ 
He was followed by Hon. W. F. Underwood, 
of Wayne county, in an essay in answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Has the Destruction of 
Timber in Pennsylvania Reached the Dan- 
ger Line?’’ Prof. E. J. James, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, spoke upon the 
** Relation of the State to Forests,’’ and Mr. 
Thomas Meehan, Botanist of the Board, 
upon ‘‘ Practical Forestry.’’ The meeting 
was most interesting, and the essays and 
discussions of a very suggestive and practi- 
cal character. The following discussion is 





somewhat condensed from the full report 
upon our table: 

Dr. E. E. Higbee spoke much as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 
I must ask your indulgence for not having 
written a paper, as requested, but I have 
written so much in Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal and upon Arbor Day that it is per- 
haps unnecessary to communicate my 
thoughts to you in that formal shape. In 
our first endeavor to secure Arbor Day in 
the schools we found objection among both 
directors and teachers. They seemed to 
think that Pennsylvania needed nothing of 
this kind, although it might be of benefit in 
Nebraska and other Western States. We 
did not attempt to carry out any project 
until a public sentiment had been awakened, 
and to this end used Zhe School Fournal 
for some time before attempting to take up 
the subject practically. The first object had 
in view was the benefit to be derived by the 
schools themselves, for in all organized soci- 
ety the great danger is that people will have 
more of the organization than of practical 
working outside of and beyond it. With our 
school system there is, and there must be, a 
great degree of routine. There must be a 
curriculum, there must be a fixed course, and 
certain text-books, and fixed recitations, in 
order to carry iton. To accomplish any- 
thing outside, you must break in upon this 
rule at every opportunity, must break away 
from it, and that is one of the benefits that 
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we think Arbor Day has. It takes the chil- 
dren out of the schools and familiarizes them 
with planting shade-trees, shrubbery and 
other things, and with the planting and fix- 
ing up of the lawn and of the fencing. 

I have found the danger in the schools all 
the while to be this: That while studying 
the text-book, it becomes the chief or import- 
ant thing, the subject itself less important. 
So we are studying botany from the text- 
books, studying natural science from the 
text-books in college. Arbor Day serves the 
purpose of enabling children to go and see 
for themselves and handle for themselves. 
What a benefit for the children to learn that 
the white pine has five needles in the bunch, 
and the yellow pine three, and the Austrian 
pine two; what a benefit, to begin with, in 
the order of classification, not to see with 
the carnal eyes simply but with heightened 
intelligence awakening the scientific mind. 
We had another object in Arbor Day, viz: 
To get rid of the idea that these schools are 
State machines, for as soon as schools are 
made State machines, that moment they 
must begin to fail of their best end and pur- 
pose. They are related to the State, but they 
are related most immediately to the family. 
School day, when schools reopen, is a sort 
of festival throughout the whole family life 
of this Commonwealth. A week before the 
opening it begins to stir up the children, 
and it stirs up the whole family life. It be- 
longs to the homestead, and belongs to the 
hearthstone. 

But what can Arbor Day do? Why, it 
can bring the home and the school nearer 
together, so that our school-houses shall not 
look like barracks or work-shops—places to 
keep children in until they have completed 
their tasks, then letting them go home 
again—agencies to bring the schools and 
homes nearer together. And what are our 
homes? There is the yard, the shade-tree 
and the shrubbery ; there is the lawn, with 
the lily, the morning-glory and the rose, 
with the tree and its blossom ; and, when 
you go inside, the decorations, the curtains, 
the engravings, and all that. And what 
power that has over our lives, imperceptible, 
It is true, when we are young, but subse- 
quently a mighty power. Years afterward 
we gotoour homes. ‘The father is dead, 


the mother is dead, and the hearthstone is 
desolate; but there is not a bramble, or 
vine, or tree, or particle of shrubbery, but 
as soon as it catches the eye thrills the soul, 
for it was the old homestead. 

What we wanted in Arbor Day was that our 
school-houses should be of like character 
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with our homes, not unfenced, not yardless, 
not grassless, not treeless, not flowerless, not 
mere barracks, but that they should have 


fine shrubbery and lawns. And not only 
this, I wanted the reactionary benefit upon 
the children themselves. 

And now in regard to forestry, the prime 
object was this: How can you accomplish 
anything until the common mind is aroused ? 
How can you expect to take the farmers and 
dwellers upon our hillsides and in our valleys, 
and influence them upon the subject of for- 
estry by scientific presentation simply? You: 
cannot do it. They do not understand 
your terms. The very articles you have 
read here, valuable as they are, there is not 
one farmer out of very many who will un- 
derstand the terms, much less the inference. 
What must youdo? You must strike the: 
home life of our people. And are we not 
doing it when we are arousing twenty-five 
thousand teachers to talk about a subject, 
speaking of it in every form and holding it 
up before the children? Are we-not doing 
it when we are influencing almost one million 
of children to think of the value of trees, 
to become familiar with them, and finally 
to acquire a love for them? That is what: 
Arbor Day is doing. It cannot accomplish 
very much so far as timber is concerned. But 
we have planted, I suppose, something like 
three hundred thousand trees. Many locali- 
ties have already, in some measure, been taken 
up with fruit and other trees, and the schools 
are beginning to look at the highways. 
They cannot protect the forests, but they can 
do this: They can raise up a generation that 
will not leave our mountains treeless ; they 
can raise up a generation that will rebuke 
the wanton destruction of forests, not only 
on the side of commerce, but on the side of 
beauty, the esthetic element which has such 
wonderful power upon the social world. 
Allow me to say, therefore, that Arbor Day, 
instead of being disregarded by the schools, 
is encouraged, and more will be done next 
year than has been done heretofore. 

Governor Beaver: The whole subject of 
forestry, viewed by the different standards, 
and the different speakers, and from every 
standpoint taken by any lady or gentleman, 
is now open for discussion. It is a general 
discussion, in which all are invited to parti- 
cipate ; and we hope all the time will be taken 
up with short, crisp talks upon the subject. 
Dr. Higbee did not refer to the fact that we 
had two Arbor days during the past year— 
one in the spring, which was announced by 
public ‘proclamation, in accordance with a. 
joint resolution of our General Assembly, 
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and another more especially for the public 
schools, announced in the autumn by our 
Superintendent of Public Instruction—and it 
was a very delightful thing, in my opinion, 
as you fixed the time for the observance on 
my birthday. 

Dr. Higbee: There were something over 
50,000 trees planted that day. 

Governor Beaver: Before we pass from 
the subject of Arbor Day, permit me to say 
that one man, who is ‘‘ crazy’’ on this sub- 
ject, in a given county, can do more than 
the Executive of the Commonwealth or the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
awakening an interest among the people and 
among the children in that county—he can 
reach the papers, the County Superintendent, 
and the Superintendents of instruction in our 
boroughs and large towns in the several 
counties. One man who is wide-awake upon 
the subject in each county is just what is 
needed, and gives more emphasis and more 
practical direction to Arbor Day than any 
other one in the State. The Doctor is con- 
nected with public instruction in our coun- 
ties, and also reaches the superintendents in 
cities and large towns, and has a large influ- 
ence. But the dangeris that it will be con- 
fined to the schools. 

The people of every community should 
turn out on Arbor Day and assist in this 
work. Every man in the community should 
be down on his knees planting trees—and 
that is what should be in every part of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia not excepted. All the 
members of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation should be in our parks on Arbor Day 
engaged in this work on their knees. That 
is the proper way—not only the best position 
to take at that time, but necessary ; because 
you cannot spread the roots unless you get 
down on your knees. Then, too, the soil that 
belongs around the roots can be put in its 
proper place. Why, at the centennial of 
the settlement of Susquehanna county, where 
they asked me to plant a tree, and I took off 
my cuffs and got down on my knee and 
planted the tree, they expressed a great deal 
of astonishment. How else? You ought 
to handle a tender tree as you would handle 
a baby just newly born, and as if there was 
life in the tree. If you could induce a feeling 
of that kind in every mind, and all would 
give a few hours of their time to the two 
Arbor days, Nebraska would not be ahead of 
us in the number of trees that we would have 
planted in the spring and autumn. If this 
State Board of Agriculture would take that 
step in advance in the minds which are rep- 
resented here, you would see a new develop- 
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ment all over the State on the subject—not 
perhaps in the re-foresting of our mountain 
sides—not to the extent of planting great 
areas at once—but you would have roadways 
beautified, and the plots around our many 
school-houses shaded, both in town and 
country, and you would have the neighbor- 
hoods of our towns increased in beauty to a 
very great extent by the increased area that 
would be covered by trees. Now, this sub- 
ject is open for discussion. Pardon me for 
digressing, because I am, you see, a little 
‘* crazy’’ on this subject myself. I would 
be glad if we could wake up and make crazy 
on this subject men in every county. 

Prof. D. Wilson, of Juniata: I would like 
to emphasize, in a few words, the sentiment 
of Dr. Higbee, so that trees will be planted 
and cultivated more generally. In order to 
emphasize this, I beg leave to relate an anec- 
dote. In Centre county, not two miles 
from where Professor Buckhout resides, this 
incident occurred: One blustery Sunday 
morning, a gentleman residing not over two 
miles from the State College, observed a 
slender column .of smoke ascending from 
near the base of Nittany Mountain. He 
mounted into a saddle, and got as near as 
he could to the scene of the smoke. When 
he arrived there he found a couple of boys 
engaged in trying to roast a rabbit. They 
were on his land. He scared the boys by 
telling them they were doing a very unlaw- 
fulact. Instead of prosecuting them, he gave 
them a moral talk. If every man had that 
spirit of watchfulness over these matters it 
would be much easier to have these laws car- 
ried out. There is no use in having laws if 
we have not sentiment sufficient to enforce 
them. If every man had a timber tract like 
this gentleman it would also be a good thing 
to have the same vigilance and care. I like 
to see trees grow. But it is very dishearten- 
ing to plant trees, or have them planted along 
the roadside, and then have some mischievous 
boy, or to have cows come along and injure 
them to such an extent that they are useless. 

Gov. Beaver: Plant them on the inside of 
the fence, and do not turn your cows out. 

Hon. A. O. Hiester: If the president of 
this Board (Governor Beaver) will stop the 
first time he rides up the river bank, I shall 
be glad to show him a number of trees 
planted on his birthday, and he can keep his 
eye on them and watch their growth for sev- 
eral years to come. In listening to Prof. 
Rothrock’s remarks in regard to the resusci- 
tation of trees along the sides of mountains 
that are entirely unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses, it occurred to me that there would be 
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no way better and cheaper than planting 
trees or permitting them to grow on these 
barren places, that they could be made valu- 
able for wood hereafter, not by cutting down 
here and there, but by careful pruning. I 
have noticed in passing along mountains 
where the timber has been cut off, that there 
was frequently a second growth of an entirely 
different character from the first—thata great 
deal of that was underbrush. Now, the soil 
produces there a tree that is naturally 
adapted to the soil. Instead of going there 
and planting another tree, let the one grow 
there which comes up naturally. Then, if 
the State would take charge of these moun- 
tains, and have some one go in and cut out 
the underbrush and trim up the trees that 
are growing, there would soon be a far more 
healthy condition of affairs. That, in my 
judgment, would be the cheapest, the best, 
and the surest way of very soon acquiring 
what we desire—a new growth of trees on our 
mountain sides. This matter of trimming 
has bee> perhaps more neglected in the 
United Siates than in any other portion of 
the world. One of my sons traveling in 
France a year or two ago observed a number 
of features different from our own. Upon 
his return I asked him if he noticed anything 
different over there from what he had seen 
in the United States. He said there was a 
great difference in the trimming of trees ; 
that there they were trimmed carefully, with 
two-thirds stalk and one-third top. In go- 
ing over our land we notice that our trees are 
bushy, not fit for fire-wood, and very fre- 
quently unfit for posts and entirely wanting 
for timber, because they have not been 
trimmed up. Nowa man will trim an acre 
in one-tenth the time that he will plant new 
trees thereon. I think it would be well for 
us all to bear in mind this very important 
matter—not only upon the mountain sides, 
but on our road-sides and on our farms. It 
would pay a great deal better to give more 
attention to the trimming of our trees than 
we now do. 

Mr. M. W. Oliver, Crawford: I desire to 
ask Dr. Rothrock what percentage of timber 
they deem it desirable the lands of Pennsyl- 
vania should have? I ask this, because the 
great trouble in our section of the State is 
to rid ourselves of our forest timber. I 
have no doubt that we have approached the 
danger line. 

Prof. J. T. Rothrock: That is just one of 
the questions that I should like to see this 
Forestry Association give a definite answer 
upon. Now if I were to be obliged to 
answer, not exactly off-hand, but to the best 
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of my judgment, as far as I can fairly give, 
I should say twenty to thirty-five per cent. 
As to this question of getting rid of timber, 
I have said that I was raised in the woods, 
and more years ago than I care totell. I 
was very active with others of my boyhood 
in cutting off white-oak wood and getting 
our neighbors to come and work it together 
so that we could burn it up—this in the wilds 
then of Mifflin county. We could not get 
rid of it in any other way. We wanted the 
land. We could not sell it. Three years 
ago I rode within a mile of that same place 
where I found one of my former friends and 
schoolmates had made some unfortunate 
business investment and become involved, 
and his land was in danger of passing into 
the sheriff’s hands. He thought of some of 
this white-oak land near the place where we 
had cut the white oak and burned it, and 
he had put up a portable saw-mill; and the 
land was increased from being worth nothing 
to the saving of his land from going into 
the hands of the sheriff. It is a question 
whether this condition of affairs might not 
have occurred in some other parts of the 
State. 

Dr. W. S. Roland, of York: The Profes- 
sor spoke, if I understood him, relative to 
the percentage of barren land, or lands, 
that might be used for the cultivation of 
trees and not for any other purpose. I 
would like to learn from him what that per- 
centage should be, from his calculation? 
Before I sit down I desire to say that I, like 
the President of this Board, and perhaps a 
great many others, have become a little 
crazy on this forestry question ; but I think 
it has somewhat worn off on my part, and I 
am a little sorry for it. There is undoubt- 
edly too much destruction of forest timber, 
and in such a way that it does no good to 
any person whatever, and we should encour- 
age by every effort possible the planting and 
cultivation of trees. In regard to this sub- 


*ject of Arbor Day, it struck me that last 


year there were not so many trees planted, 
at least in my section, as there were the 
year previous. It had occurred to me also 
that if this question of Arbor Day were more 
thoroughly impressed upon the school chil- 
dren by their teachers telling them, ‘‘ Now, 
boys and girls, Arbor Day is coming ; pre- 
pare yourselves to plant trees, and I will ask 
you the first session of school after Arbor 
Day if you have planted a tree, and the 
kind,’’ I think it would encourage them to 
give more attention to the subject. I think 
it would also gladden the heart of our Gov- 
ernor more on his birthday. 
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Dr. Higbee: A great many of our schools 
have no ground on which to plant trees. 
They have filled their yards now with trees 
and shrubbery, and they are asking the cit- 
izens of some localities if they may plant 
trees on the roadside. 

Mr. N. F. Underwood, of Wayne: I rise 
to answer in part the question asked by 
Prof. Rothrock in regard to the increase in 
value of timber in other parts of the State. 
Now, I have been through the same experi- 
ence that he speaks of. I have in my time in 
Wayne county helped to cut down and roll 
together and burn up a great many trees; 
and we did that because we had no other 
way of getting rid of them. Ihave lived to 
see a single hemlock tree, and helped to 
cut it myself, worth fifteen dollars—stand- 
ing trees that in my recollection had no 
value whatever—and to-day any tree in 
Wayne county that will make one thousand 
feet of lumber is worth six or seven dollars 
standing ; and lumber is not very high there 
either. I think there are a great many 
counties in the State where, in the same 
time, the same rate of increase has taken 
place. 

Mr. M. W. Oliver, of Crawford:. Not so 
with us in the western part of thé State. 
The Powell brothers had a tract of between 
three and four hundred acres, upon which 
they have recently disposed of the timber 
for thirteen dollars an acre. It is heavily 
covered with hemlock, beech, maple and 
some ash. Why have they disposed of that 
timber at that price? It is because they be- 
lieve that the land stripped of its timber, 
seeded down with grass and used for pastur- 
age, is going to pay them more gmoney in 
the end than to grow timber. And that is 
just the reason why the farmers in the west- 
ern and north-western part of the State have 
been clearing their land of its timber, so 
that they can use it for agricultural purposes. 
I believe, however, sir, that a certain por- 
tion of every farm, say twenty per cent., 
should be kept in forest. I do not believe 
that we should go to the other extreme, and 
have all our lands covered with timber. As 
farmers we can make more off our cleared 
land than by having it in timber. Hemlock 
with us is worth eight to ten dollars per 
thousand feet. We have trees from which 
we can get probably two thousand feet of 
lumber. Standing, that lumber is worth 
only about three dollars a thousand. 

Mr. S. McCreary, of Lawrence: These 
portable saw-mills have done more to destroy 
timber in our country than any other one 
thing. They move around from one section 
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to another. If a man has twenty-five acres in 
timber out of a hundred, they will offer him 
forty, fifty or sixty dollars per acre. It isa 
temptation. The farmer is apt to think “If 
I had that land cleared I could use it for 
farming purposes, and it would bring me 
arevenue.’’ I havea farm there with twenty 
per cent. in oak timber—so good they of- 
fered me seventy dollars an acre for twenty 
acres for the timber, and this not over a 
year ago. I did not sell it. 

Governor Beaver: Does there not come 
a time when timber begins to deteriorate ? 

Mr. S. McCreary, of Lawrence: Until 
that time, I think they will not get my con- 
sent. 

Mr. R. S. Searle, of Susquehanna: I spent 
a great deal of the younger part of my life in 
stripping timber off land. Did it ever occur 
to the gentlemen who are so urgent for us 
to retain our timber that a great majority of 
the trees from which we niake our lumber 
come to maturity, die, and fall upon the 
ground and encumber it until a forest fire 
destroys it. A gentleman of Susquehanna 
county, a tanner, had large tracts fall into 
his hands with most magnificent hemlock 
timber upon them ; and it occurred to him 
to save that timber in making leather until 
it would be much more valuable. I was 
acting as agent for him in that county. We 
finally went over the ground, and we found 
a large part of that timber had matured, and 
it was necessary to have it cut down to save 
from loss, and the bark taken from it. The 
lumber was sent down by the Susquehanna 
and sold to the railroad company ; and the 
man who contracted for that work made 
enough to buy himself a good farm. In 
our country the second growth is a hard 
maple ; and almost always, when the trees 
are cut off, there will spring up maples, 
beeches and ashes, and varieties of that kind 
will reseed themselves. But our burdens of 
taxation are so hard there that we leave but 
forty or fifty out of two hundred acres to 
grow timber on. To carry out your views, 
we have to bear a great burden, so great 
that we can hardly afford it. I for one have 
a good large field of about twenty acres, 
with about six years’ growth of maple ; they 
came up after a fire went through and the 
original trees were taken. They are very 
well sized, many being as large as your arm 
or your leg, this growth being of ten or 
twelve years. I desire to leave this for the 
second growth; but my neighbors and I 
also desire very much, in order that we may 
do so, to be relieved from a part of this 
burden of taxation. 
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Mr. McCreary: We do not pay a large 
tax on timber land, in fact we hardly tax it. 

Governor Beaver: By cutting two or 
three trees that would otherwise die, the 
profit would pay the tax, and leave other 
trees to grow in their place. 

Prof. Rothrock: It is plain to be seen 
where forestry is misunderstood. There is 
not a single advocate of forestry on this 
floor, or in this State, or in the wide world, 
who says plant trees when there is to be a 
loss ; only plant them on ground that will 
not pay you better. For instance, there is 
the waste ground. I have been asked what 
the area was. I cannot at this moment re- 
call my figures. I have gone over the State 
with some care, and, from recollection, I 
think I have made it out clearly about fifteen 
hundred square miles—not miles square, but 
square miles—of waste ground. I give this 
only as an approximate statement: I have 
the estimate somewhere. Now with regard 
to the gentleman who spoke last. I fully 
appreciate every fact that he has stated here, 
that trees are just like animals—they reach 
their period of maturity, and then they de- 
cay and fall. I would assure him in the in- 
terest of forestry, and for every man in- 
terested in forestry to-day, that the subject 
is to be treated like the subject of live stock. 
As soon as a tree reaches a matured condi- 
tion, cut it down and get it out of the way, 
and plant another. As to the question of 
taxes, that seems to be an open one. Nine 
years ago I urged, in connection with allow- 
ing trees to stand, that that land be exempt 
from taxation. 

Gov. Beaver: You run against the con- 
stitution there. You will have to advocate a 
bounty, or throw something around it. 

Prof. Rothrock: That is a question that 
will always spring up. If there can be any- 
thing done, it ought to be done, and soon. 

Gov. Beaver: It can be done in the way 
of bounty, perhaps. 

Prof. Rothrock: It seems to me that a 
man should be encouraged in some way _in 
this direction. 

Mr. B. E. Fernow, of Washington, D. C.: 
I come from a country where all the ques- 
tions I have heard discussed this morning 
were settled a hundred years ago. We do 
not discuss them any more, and therefore I 
feel a little uncomfortable when asked to 
speak on such questions. Shall we deliber- 


ately make up our minds that the deep soil 
is the first to be taken for agriculture, and 
maintain that all the stony, or shallow, or 
poor soil shall be turned over to another 
crop? I want to make this distinction on 
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the aspect of forestry, as a matter of dis- 
cussion for. the soil culturist, if you please. 
We can raise a crop of timber, and that is 
what forestry is for. Wecut, not even when 
the timber is matured, but when the timber 
or wood brings the best price. A man is 
correct in cutting down a tree, even if less 
than twenty years old, if it brings him the 
most money. But what are you going to do 
with the land? Leave it raise a new crop? 
It seems to me to be a question that least 
occupies us, How shall we procure the next 
crop? Shall we leave it to nature and acci- 
dent, or shall we do it intelligently ? 

Prof. Wilson: There ought to be some- 
thing said here in behalf of the lumbermen. 
Now the steam saw-mill is devouring our 
forests in Pennyslvania very rapidly ; and I 
have heard of some men who cut down the 
trees and leave nothing at all. I have in 
mind one instance where the wood land was 
cut away; but there happened to be plenty 
of seed on it, so that now there is a fine 
crop of young locusts about seven inches in 
diameter growing there. Any man travel- 
ing over the mountains of Pennsylvania will 
see locust trees growing in great profusion, 
and fine and hard, where the seed has been 
scattered by the birds or the winds. Some 
lumbermen say if you cut everything off, 
and sow with locust seed and beech seed, 
they will grow spontaneously without very 
much attention. Therefore lumbermen jus- 
tify themselves in cutting down forests where 
the land is not likely to be used for agricul- 
tural purposes, by stating that the seed scat- 
tered there would grow up without artificial 
aid. About a year ago I was on Shade 
Mountain, an ugly, uninviting place. The 
principal timber was locust, where the birds 
had collected and scattered seed, and we 
find the best of locusts on the mountains. 
So, as the gentleman has just remarked, after 
the place is cut down, and supplied with 


seed, it will grow to forest again. 


Dr. J. M. Anders, Philadelphia: Here is 
a query, ‘‘ Dr. Anders stated that a tree gives 
off or distributes more moisture than the 
soil. Would this be his answer thereon?”’ 
I did say that a given area of forest growth 
would give off more moisture than a given 
area of open soil. I have gone over this 
ground carefully by experiment. A num- 
ber of boxes containing a square foot of soil 
were used ; and also a plant having one square 
foot of surface. The part over which the 


plant was growing was covered by means of , 


oiled silk so that all evaporation must have 
occurred from the leaves of the stem. It 
was found the ratio, comparing the one with 
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the other, was as one to five in favor of the 
plant. So with forest, there would be more 
moisture distributed, the leafy surface of the 
forest being so many times greater than the 
soil upon which it stands. You have more 
moisture from a forest than an equal area 
of open soil. The next question asked is, 
‘* Would the grass, weeds, etc., also distrib- 
ute moisture ?’’ to which of course I answer, 
Yes. Any soft green leaf will give off as 
much moisture as any other soft green leaf, 
no matter where found. The last; or third 
question is, ‘‘ Which gives off the largest 
amount of moisture, trees or grass?’’ I 
have tested this also, by taking a certain 
amount of grass of ordinary species, and 
comparing that with the evaporation of a 
given area of open soil. The grass evapo- 
rates on an equal surface a little more than 
from the open soil, showing that the soil is 
aided materially by grass growing npon it. 
Mr. H. W. Kratz, Montgomery: 1 am 
glad that I belong to this ‘‘crazy’’ gang 
too. I take it that on this question we 
should move as on all other questions ; that 
is, we must educate the people, and have 
them know the usefulness and importance 
of tree-culture, before we go into the details 
practically. We have a society in Mont- 
gomery county that is beginning to do a 
very good work. I take it that every county 
should organize a society of this kind, and 
visit the schools—my remarks are directed 
towards Arbor Day, and the planting of 
trees then. The other questions, of course, 
that have arisen here are equally important. 
And yet I believe the best way to carry it 
on in the future is to educate the youth of 
the land. We cannot do it bettgr than by 
introducing the subject in the schools. Now 
as to the progress that has been made since 
the introduction of Arbor Day, there can be 
no question. I can only talk for my own 
locality. Years ago I can remember there 
was a new school-house built near me in a 
grove—a grove within a field—and instead 
of cutting their way through there to erect 
that building they cut the whole thing down, 
and cleared all away so that there could be 
a school-house. On driving by I wanted to 
know why they cut the trees away. The re- 
ply was, ‘‘ There is no need of having trees 
where there is a school-house. You do not 
have school in summer time.’’ ‘ Do you 
never intend to haveschool then? You are 
only acting for the present.’’ Since the 
agitation of this subject they have planted 
trees around that school-house, and beauti- 
ful trees they are, maple, chestnut, hickory, 
and just the trees that they should grow. 
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Now nearly all our yards are being fenced 
up. Not long ago they were open to the 
public ; and with cows running at large it 
would have been useless to plant trees and 
shrubbery. But that day has gone by, and 
now the yards are full of trees, and I think 
they will remain so. My suggestion is that 
when Arbor Day arrives they appoint a 
committee of three or four to visit the neigh- 
bors and have permission to plant trees 
along the roadside. I think that is going 
to be carried out. That is the only means 
I know of by which they can be enabled to 
carry on tree-planting. The yards are. cir- 
cumscribed, and they do not have a great 
deal of room; therefore, they can only do 
it by going out and planting in the neigh- 
borhood. We have beautiful trees along 
the Wissahickon. In driving from College- 
ville to Zeiglersville, along the Perkiomen, 
the way is almost as romantic as the Wissa- 
hickon. We have other beautiful drives in 
the summer time, and other localities could 
be beautified in this way. Farmers in the 
most beautiful localities I have in mind in 
our county, seem to be progressive; they 
plant trees along the road and the turnpike, 
and they are not only viewed with delight by 
travelers over the road, but the trees give 
abundant shade to the cattle. Then they 
plant different kinds of trees, not confining 
themselves to maple or evergreen, but plant- 
ing such trees as will be useful for various 
purposes in the future. A gentleman pur- 
chased elsewhere a number of locust trees 
for posts. He had a sample locust post sent 
him that had been in the ground forty years, 
wholly sound. He has nearly his whole 
farm planted to that locust; and he has sold 
to other people who are buying because the 
wood lasts so long. This locust tree makes an 
excellent tree for shade and beauty, and, as I 
have said, answers remarkably well for posts. 
That is something we should advocate, such 
trees as can be utilized ; not only one sort of 
fruit or shade trees but different kinds of 
trees that can be utilized in different ways. 
I have a beautiful chestnut tree for my pur- 
pose, and a beautiful walnut, and if I had 
room I would plant other kinds. When the 
time comes for their decline, they can be 
used advantageously on the farm, if not sold, 
or they will make excellent fire-wood. 

My mind points to parents and to school 
directors. I believe some school directors 
need as much attention as the.children. I 
visited a school some time ago and asked 
how many directors had been there, aud 
how often they had visited the school. The 
answer was one, and only once. Last Arbor 
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Day they agitated the question of planting 
trees. They gave the teacher and children 
no encouragement. Hence I say that it is 
important that not only the children should 
be educated in this work, but the school 
directors and the parents. When you have 
them all enthusiastic this work will ‘go,’’ 
and you can bring about the desired results. 
Whoever are interested in this matter should 
try to have associations formed in the vari- 
ous counties, and thus they can aid very 
greatly the good work that needs to be done. 

Mr. B. E. Fernow, Washington, D. C.: 
I ask gentlemen not to refuse or to be above 
the word ‘‘crank.’’ No machinery is turned 
without cranks ; and, therefore, if a man is 
a crank of this kind, he will be one of the 
wheels to set the machinery in motion, and 
to bring about the planting of shade trees 
more generally along our roads. I am just 
about making a little sketch as to what is 
being done by the different societies in re- 
gard to agricultural interests, and I have 
written letters to the different secretaries. 
I have received one from your secretary, 
who stated that the ‘‘ planting of shade trees 
is encouraged by law; but the result is un- 
satisfactory, because the roads get wet, and 
do not dry.’ I have incorporated that in 
my little sketch, and I want to define the 
position. I take it that this is not the result 
of planting trees, but because the roadmak- 
ing is not good, no attention being paid to 
the drainage. Therefore you have to see 
that both of these matters are attended to— 
the planting of shade trees and the drainage 
—at the same time. 

Mr. H. W. Kratz: I take it that road- 
making is important as well as tree-planting. 
There must be judgment exercised in the 
planting of trees as well as other things. I 
do not believe in planting trees too closely, 
but at such distances that the air can be cir- 
culated, and the traveler be charmed by 
them, as Judge Hiester remarked. 

Mr. Fernow: The gentleman intimated 
aright, that roadmaking in Pennsylvania is 
usually not too much over-done. 

Mr. Kratz: Where they will not grow in 
roadmaking they will not grow in tree- 
culture. Where they macadamize the roads, 
they plant trees alongside. 

' Mr. J. B. Smith, Luzerne: There is not 
a shade tree planted along the road near us. 
Do you not know that there was a law 
passed in 1879 allowing twenty-five cents 
for every shade tree planted along a road, a 
certain distance apart—thirty-five or forty 
feet—and that that twenty-five cents was to 
go toward paying one-fourth of the road tax? 
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If one planted more than the road tax 
amounted to, it would go to the next year. 
In my section, when I called attention to 
the fact, there was not a man who knew 
anything about that law. At that time they 
claimed that by its operation Pennsylvania 
would be beautified, and become a garden 
spot. The law was passed; but there has 
not been a tree planted in our county under 
it that I know of. If that subject were agi- 
tated in the newspapers throughout the State, 
and ‘the farmers made to know there is 
such a statute, it would be of great use. 

Mr. F. M. McKeehan, Perry: My re- 
collection is that the law makes provision 
that he who, cuts that tree and uses it, pays 
back a certain percentage to the county 
which raised it. However, in Perry county 
our supervisors have never planted many 
trees by the roadside. Another thought, 
referred to by my friend Judge Hiester, 
relative to the growth of trees on barrens. 
One fact I apprehend in regard to barrens 
is—those at least that have been denuded of 
their forestry—that they unfortunately do not 
gather a second growth as readily as the first, 
so much of the timber is left upon the 
ground, utterly valueless to the party who 
owns it. The result is, if the timber is re- 
moved, this worthless timber stands. It 
detracts largely from the second growth, and 
therefore the second growth is not uniform 
and does not make the growth that it ought. 
If all could be cut off, so that the second 
growth would start equal, it would all have 
a better chance, and many of our hillsides 
would be thickly studded with a second 
growth of forest. It will not do unless some 
provision is made for a more uniform growth 
of the new forest. There is no difficulty in 
regard to the planting of locusts. If the 
ground is turned over, the seed of the locust 
takes readily and rapidly in almost all our 
soils. I can show you trees that have been 
planted within twenty years, from which 
one could make six or eight or ten posts. I 
think there is no tree that a farmer can make 
more money out of along the roadside if 
planted, or which will make him a more 
speedy return, than simply our common 
locust. 

Dr. J. P. Edge, Chester: As I do not 
know anything better that could be put into 
the hands of those who are interested in the 
subject of tree-culture than the papers we 
have heard to-day, and the discussions 
growing out of these essays, my motion is 
that without interfering with the duties of 
the secretary and the advisory committee of 
this Board, they be requested to incorporate 
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in the next quarterly report of the Board 
the essays and discussions had this day, so 
far as it may be in their power. With this 
mass of matter collected together, and the 
men in different parts of this State who are 
crazy on this question, or cranky, if you 
allow the expression, you can have an in- 
fluence that amounts to something on the 
subject. A copy goes to each paper in this 
State, I think, by provision of law; and 
each member of the Board is furnished with 
a dozen or fifteen copies. He can select in 
his county the men who will be most bene- 
fited in this direction by receiving this re- 
port. Now, with a little co-operation and 
a little care on the part of the members of 
this Board, public sentiment can be readily 
developed in advocacy of forestry. 

Governor Beaver: Theact of 1879, which 
has been referred to, was approved on the 
second day of May of that year, and is as 
follows: 


“‘That any person liable to road tax, who 
shall transplant to the side of the public high- 
way, on his own premises, any fruit trees, shade 
trees or forest trees, of suitable size,’-—but does 
not say who is to be the judge of the size,—“‘ shall. 
be allowed by the supervisor of roads where 
roads run through or adjoin cultivated fields, in 
abatement of his road tax, one dollar for every 
four trees set out; but no row of elms shall be 
placed nearer than seventy feet, no row of 
maples or other forest trees nearer than fifty 
feet except locust, which may be set thirty 
feet apart, and no allowance, as before men- 
tioned, shall be made, unless such trees shall 
have been set out the year previous to the de- 
mand for such abatement of tax, and are a 
and well protected from animals at the time o 
such demand.” 

Section 2. Any trees transplanted jto the side 
of the public highway as aforesaid’in the place 
of trees which have died, shall be allowed for 
in the same manner and on the same condi- 
tions as in the preceding section. 

Section 3. No person shall be allowed an 
abatement of his highway tax as aforesaid more 
than one-quarter of his annual highway tax, and 
no one shall receive an abatement of tax for 
trees planted previous to the passage of this act. 

Section 4. Any person who shall cut down, 
kill or injure any living tree planted as afore- 
said, shall pay to the supervisors of roads as 
aforesaid fifty cents for each and every tree cut 
down, killed, or removed, to be collected as 
other road taxes are now collected. 

Prof. Wilson: I would like to ask a ques- 
tion in regard to the Eucalyptus tree. It is 
said that that tree has been planted in the 
city of Rome in great numbers, and has 
greatly helped the healthfulness of that city 
near the marshes. Now, is the planting of 
that tree attended by the relief mentioned ? 

Mr. Fernow: The monks around St. 
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Peter’s could not live there at all—the ma- 
laria is so bad around the campagna at Rome 
that even the swine get sick and die. The 
subsoil is hard, volcanic tufa, and permits 
no moisture to go through it at all—it can- 
not evaporate. These monks have broken 
that soil with dynamite and planted the Eu- 
calyptus. They have found them to have a 
decided effect in decreasing the malaria. 
You cannot go through that district after 
sundown without getting sick. It cannot 
be drained. There are no seams in volcanic 
tufa—the water stands there that should 
draw through the soil. 

Governor Beaver: A limited number of 
the pamphlets to which I have referred have 
been brought in, and I will be very glad to 
have them distributed. An additional num- 
ber will be brought here later. The ques- 
tions which I propounded to Mr. Praetorius, 
‘Will you give me the character of trees 
which will flourish on different kinds of 
soil?’’ ‘It is well known that locust will 
flourish on some soil and chestnut on other, 
and other trees elsewhere.’’ ‘Will you 
give me the manner in which the spruce can 
be best raised, so as to provide for tree- 
planting for the forest or along the road- 
side?’’ He has given a number of answers 
to two or three questions on this subject in 
this little pamphlet ; and what he has said 
grows out of his own experience in tree- 
planting and in the care of trees on the tim- 
ber lands of the coal and iron companies 
belonging to the Philadelphia and Reading 
system. So I hope that the hints that will 
be given here will be productive of good 
throughout the Commonwealth. Now, 
speaking of the trees which can be raised 
on different soils, we have not heard from 
our friend, Mr. Meehan. He has, I know, 
very practical ideas upon this subject of for- 
estry. We also have with us this morning, 
not as a member of the Board but as a visi- 
tor, the new director of our experiment sta- 
tion in Pennsylvania, Prof. Ormsby. We 
would be very glad to hear from them on 
the subject. 

Mr. Thos. Meehan, Germantown: One 
drawback to teaching forestry would be 
the utter ignorance of our teachers on this 
question. I was much interested in the re- 
marks of the gentleman who spoke about 
getting the scholars and school directors to- 
gether. He said nothing about the teachers, 
whom I look upon as the most important 
factor in this connection. In our schools 
botany was added to the curriculum, and it 
is amusing to hear the teachers talk about it 
in the classes. Those who know nothing 
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cannot teach others to know. The efforts 
at tree-planting on Arbor Day were not en- 
tirely successful. In one instance to my 
knowledge, a hole was dug down two feet, and 
a tree planted therein about as a post would 
be. To fill in the earth about the roots 
they would be obliged to get on their knees 
to do it, as the Governor said. Of course 
the tree died. To plant a tree, and have it 
die afterwards, is no example to set children. 
Begin with the teachers, and have them 
learn in some way the elements of horticul- 
ture and forest culture, so that they may 
know how a tree must be treated in order 
to live and grow, and that there must be 
something furnished by nature for the leaves 
and branches to feed upon. If these were 
taught to our teachers on Arbor Day just as 
though that subject were in order, I think so 
much would be a good plan. When the 
paper was read, ‘‘ How much we might ad- 
vance the forest interests in Pennsylvania,’’ 
it brought to my mind the essay of Dr. 
Anders, in which he pointed out how valua- 
ble trees are as sanitary agents. It seems 
to me we have a good hold in favor of for- 
estry in Pennsylvania in insisting upon the 
sanitary advantages. In that alone we 
should have a strong point. It is an argu- 
ment for open squares in towns and cities. 
The city of Philadelphia is engaged at the 
present time in the very laudable occupation 
of locating small squares over an area of one 
hundred and twenty square miles. Nothing 
has been done since William Penn. Since 
that time no provision has been made for 
open squares or places in that city, and one 
may go now four or five miles in a single 
direction with nothing more than the public 
sidewalk where a person can draw a sick 
child for a breath of air. Philadelphia has 
wakened up, and they are endeavoring to 
locate small tracts of ten or twenty acres 
over its surface till now given up to brick 
and mortar. It became a question with the 
Forest Association how far they, as a body, 
might join in favorably to create public sen- 
timent, and thus encourage the councilmen 
to act, for Councils are somewhat sensitive of 
public opinion, and do not feel justified in 
buying those large tracts unless they have 
some public opinion to sustain them. But 
it seemed to me that plots for mere public 
squares hardly came within the scope of the 
association, but I do think so after hearing 
Dr. Anders’ speech to-day. For sanitary 
reasons places where trees may grow are 
necessary, and not only trees but flowering 
plants. It seems to me a very valuable part 
of the duties of the Forestry Association 
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might be in aiding Philadelphia and all . 
cities of the State in getting places to plant 
trees and flowering plants for sanitary rea- 
sons. I think it would be a great reason 
for promoting forestry interests in this State, 
in showing the more practical uses for trees 
and flowering plants as tending to ameliorate 
and make more healthful climatic conditions. 
Those were matters that struck me as of 
special interest, and I hope other gentlemen 
will contribute something more. One gen- 
tleman remarked on the fact that the For- 
estry Association originated in Philadelphia, 
and that city people do not know the wants 
of people outside of that city in the State. 
It struck me that that is the place of all 
others where a knowledge of the results of 
what is needed could be learned better than 
elsewhere ; for there is no part of the State 
where there is so much planting going on 
as in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 
Within a radius of twenty miles from the 
centre of Philadelphia there is more planting 
in one year than in all the rest of the State 
together. So the experiences of these people 
as to the ratio of growth and the kind of 


‘soil to this kind of tree or that, or this plant 


or that, being better than another, are prac- 
tical matters which there alone are learned to 
the best advantage. Much valuable inform- 
ation can be had where so much is done, 
and practical suggestions can be had there 
better than in any other part of the State. 

Prof. Rothrock': Ths Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association cannot remain under the 
imputation of doing nothing in this public 
square movement. If our good friend (Mr. 
Meehan) had been present at the last meet- 
ing, he would have found that at least one- 
half of the president’s address was devoted 
to that subject. 

Mr. M. L. Lundy: This year we tried to 
plant trees near William Penn’s old elm 
tree, now occupied asa board yard, which 
the county of Philadelphia had set apart. 
They said, ‘*‘ You cannot plant trees there ; 
you cannot preserve them.’’ We tried our 
best, and in force. 

Mr. Kratz: I intended that the teachers 
should be among those mentioned on 
Arbor Day. I do not think that any of 
us meant that we should have a regular text- 
book on forestry and horticulture, of which 
I think every teacher can gather enough from 
practical experience and physical geography 
to give sufficient instruction upon the value 
of trees. A child under the head of physi- 
cal geography can have enough given on 
climate, rivers, etc., to be well versed in 
practical knowledge of trees, and in that 
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direction they can get enough instruction 
upon the fact of the value of trees. 

Mr. R. S. Searle: A gentleman has said 
that you must teach the teachers. How can 
you get them interested in the work? I 
would suggest that some one attend each 
County Institute, when all the teachers of 
the county are gathered together, and give 
them a lecture on the subject. 

Mr. H. M. Engle, Lancaster: This mat- 
ter assumes a great many different phases. 
Probably I might refer to one not taken 
into consideration, and that is nut-culture 
in connection with forestry. Timber lands 
might be turned to good account in that 
direction. I am satisfied that there is not 
enough cultivation of this kind of timber, 
and that would be a matter of importance 
in that direction. I think the chestnut 
would lead ; but there is the English and 
black wainut, the butternut, the shellbark 
and other nuts, which might be raised and 
made a source of revenue in addition to the 
timber. Of course with a tree grown for its 
timber, nuts could not be utilized as the 
timber could ; but they could be rather than 
the bleak crests and miles of barren land. 
There are many places where forests of nut 
treés can be grown, chestnuts particularly. 
I have been interested for some time in 
nut-culture, and I have been trying an ex- 
periment which I think will become of value 
to others trying it. So far as chestnut 
forestry is concerned, you all know that in 
chopping down chestnuts shoots will grow 
up at once, and the timber will be just as 
valuable in twenty-five or thirty years as the 
parent trees. We are experimenting with 
some improved chestnuts graftgd on chest- 
nut sprouts. I am now interested in a tract 
of this character, where we have grafted 
four or five feet from the ground. As they 
are growing well, and very strong, I am 
satisfied they will produce nuts in one-fourth 
the time that young trees would planted. I 
think it would be well to try nut-culture in 
that direction; it might be auxiliary to 
forest culture. The trees, of course, would 
not stand so close as when you wished them 
for timber; but they should be standing 
sufficiently close to make forest in a great 
measure. As nuts no doubt will be im- 
proved by and by the same as our fruits 
have been, we may expect more valuable 
varieties ere long than we have now. I 
predict that in a decade or two we will have 
as great improvement in nuts as in fruits 
and other things. 

Hon. G. D. Stitzel, Berks county: There 
are two points that we all agree upon on 
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this subject which has been discussed pretty 
thoroughly: First, the beneficial results of 
forestry in a sanitary point of view; and, 
secondly, that our forests are very rapidly 
diminishing, rather faster than we like to 
see. Now the next step is the remedy. I 
do not think that many of the gentlemen 
who occupied the floor have given that con- 
sideration enough. There was a little mat- 
ter suggested to me as the discussion was 
going on that I will just hurriedly refer to. 

Down in our county the agricultural society 
that I have the honor to represent here, 

some years ago offered premiums—and, after 
all, this thing comes down to a money con- 
sideration in some way, in whatever way it 
may be called; our agricultural society 
offered premiums, first, for the largest num- 
ber of trees planted—fruit trees, of course 
—there should be g100. The man that 
planted the second largest number, another 
premium. Two years after this resolution 

had been passed and advertised, the com- 
mittee had a session and formulated a little 
programme, and these premiums were paid 

out. A committee started out and went 

around all over the county. By actual 

count it was ascertained prior to the award- 

ing of these premiums that fifty thousand 

trees had been planted in our county. 

There may have been a great many more, 

but not entered. The .committee had no 

instructions to ask those who did not com- 

pete. Only the trees of competitors were 

included in the enumeration. Then the 

committee went further, and offered 

premiums for the best-regulated orchards. 

They had a very decidedly beneficial effect. 

It strikes me that arboriculture has been a 

failure to some extent, because something of 

this kind has not been done. In traveling 

around my county I see many trees which 

had been planted one year, destroyed the 

next. It seems to me where a tree has been 

planted there ought to be some plan to have 

it protected. There is*no use in getting 

down on your knees, or otherwise, if your 

labor is to be in vain, You havea field « 
along a road, with fruit trees, and unless 

you keep dogs and a high fence, you have 

your trees destroyed as well as your fruit. 

It seems to me that the rising generation 

have not been taught to respect and protect 

the trees as they should. 
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WE need not die to go to God ; 
See how the daily prayer is given! 
*Tis not across a gulf we cry, 
‘Our Father, who dost dwell in Heaven!”’ 
Mrs. A. T. Whitney. 














BEGINNING WORK. 





T is time for you all, boys and girls, to 
be looking up your books and slates ; for 
this is the end of the vacation season, and 
another year of serious work is to begin. 
To the most of the world, indeed, the 
autumn season is a much more natural end- 
ing of one year and beginning of another 
than is made by the arbitrary division be- 
tween the months of December and January. 
Harvest-time is, of course, the real end of 
the farmer’s year; and agriculture employs 
directly a very much larger number of per- 
sons, the world over, than does any other 
single occupation. Moreover, the almost 
universal custom of vacation-taking has now 
made the summer the season of dull and 
slow trade, between two active seasons ; and 
for that reason the autumn is now, for most 
branches of commerce, the real beginning 
of the business year. 

But we have not yet told the whole story. 
The most important single class of persons 
in this great land is that to which you be- 
long, that of the boys and girls who attend 
school. According to the census of 1880, 
there were little more than seven and a half 
million persons engaged in agriculture, and 
less than ten millions employed in all other 
occupations—mechanic arts and manufac- 
tures, trade, transportation and the profes- 
sions. In the same year the public schools 
of the United States were attended by almost 
exactly ten million pupils, and the average 
daily attendance was more than six and a 
quarter millions of boys and girls. For all 
of these, if they have improved their time, 
the summer vacation marks the end of their 
connection with one school, or with a class 
in that school ; and when they return in the 
autumn they are promoted to new books 
and new studies. 

Play and rest, at proper seasons, are 
essential to the production of ‘‘a sound 
mind in a sound body.’’ But the object of 
having that sound mind and sound body is 
that the possessor of them may be enabled 
to do that work in life for which his tastes 
and talents fit him. He is ‘‘to serve the 
present age.’’ Rightly considered, his 

riod of rest is not so much a device for 

is amusement as it is a preparation for 
further work. He rests in order that he 
may afterward work longer and do better 
service. Sonow, every boy and girl should 
be turning with fresh enthusiasm to the 
books that have been forgotten during many 
weeks, and consecrate the health and vigor 
obtained in that period to the serious work 
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which they must perform in order to fit 
them to carry on the work of their fathers 
and mothers. 

The steady annual promotion is a grand 
stimulus to exertion. The primary scholar 
moves up into the grammar school, and the 
mysteries of geography, of weights and 
measures, of verbs and nouns, are opened to 
him. His older brother begins to decline 
musa, and is taking the first step in that 
toilsome but pleasant road which leads toa 
‘* liberal education.’’ Little Mary will take, 
this month, her first lesson in fractions, and 
sister Estelle, who is looking forward to be- 
ginning French, is sure she shall fail when 
she writes her first school-composition, but 
is determined to do her best. The fresh- 
man becomes a sophomore, and the young 
miss who has her ambition to go beyond 
the teaching of the public school, is about 
to enter the academy or the ladies’ college. 
Thus it is promotion along the whole line— 
new studies, new associates, a little more 
deference from the juniors, a little more 
authority and influence in the community,, 
another round of the ladder reaching to 
knowledge, to eminence, to usefulness. 

Let it be a good year for you, boys and 
girls. Let play and rest have their proper 
place, in the background, until next sum- 
mer, when you may again send work into 
exile and give recreation the place of honor. 

Youth’s Companion. 


<__ 
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STORY OF THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 








BOUT three hundred and eighty years 
ago, a man was often seen walking the 
streets of Rome who attracted curious atten- 
tion. He was silent, solitary, and reserved 
in demeanor. His face revealed an inflexi- 
ble will, and an habitual expression of 
melancholy had settled over his austere 
features. He had achieved fame in the 
Medici Art Gardens; he had basked in the 
rich sunshine of royal favor, and lived in 
the gorgeous palace of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent. He was a native of Florence, and 
his name was Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 
He possessed a plurality of talents, and had 
already entered upon a brilliant career as a 
sculptor. Pope Julius II. heard of this giant 
of art, and it was at his command that 
Michael Angelo wentto Rome. With great 
ardor the pope had planned the erection of 
his own mausoleum, and was about to en- 
trust the work to Michael Angelo, when a 
superstitious fear seized him. It was gravely 
whispered to him, that to build his own 
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tomb while he was living ‘‘ was an ill omen ; 
it would hasten its occupancy,” and he de- 
cided to postpone the project. The fiery 
spirit of Michael Angelo was aroused by this 
delay, and he left Rome in indignation, and 
only returned at Julius’ urgent entreaty. 
The ambition of the pope was now di- 
rected into another channel. The Sistine 
Chapel was built by Sextus IV. The wall 
frescoes were completed, but the ceiling 
decorations were reserved for a master hand. 
Julius was in doubt as to whom this im- 
portant part should be given, and asked 
advice of the noted architect, Bramante. It 
was an age of intrigue and wickedness. 
Bramante saw, with a jealous eye, that the 
genius of Michael Angelo would give him a 
rival, and he determined to thwart him. 
Promptly he urged Pope Julius to let him 
perform the work. He knew Michael Angelo 
had thus far practiced but little in frescoing, 


‘and he thought he would fail on it, and his 


popularity receive a lasting blight. Julius 
followed his counsel, but Angelo, instead of 
being honored by being chosen to such a 
post of trust and distinction, was exceed- 
ingly reluctant to engage in it. He wasa 
sculptor and had ‘‘never used colors,’’ he 
said. Painting was not to his mind, and it 
was newtohim. His obstinate refusal made 
the pope the more determined that he should 
yield. He urged and commanded, and 
Michael Angelo at last consented. 

The sacredness and magnitude of the work 
stimulated all his rich gifts and energies into 
action. A scaffolding was built, and his 
next step was to choose his assistants. Six 
skilled painters were invited to come from 
Florence and work under his direction. 
Their arrival was followed by unexpected 
obstacles. Michael Angelo’s giant soul was 
teeming with glorious conceptions which he 
found impossible to transfer in detail to 
others. The master and his men did not 
labor effectively or harmoniously together, 
and Angelo, reluctant to dismiss them, 
closed and locked the chapel and went out 
of the city. The painters, seeing that they 
were not needed, left also. 

Untrammeled byany one, Michael Angelo 
now devoted himsel§ exclusively to the ac- 
complishment of his stupendous purpose. 
In the solemn stillness of the chapel, with 
only the color-grinder for a companion, the 
great painter commenced his task May, 
1508. No one was allowed access to him, 
save Pope Julius, who refused to be denied 
admittance. 

Soon a part of the first painting began to 
be covered with a slight mould. Michael 
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Angelo was in dismay. He hurried to the 
Pope and told him what had happened, and 
said in discouragement: ‘‘ I told your Holi- 
ness painting was not my profession. All 
1 have painted is destroyed.’’ Julius sent 
Giuliano di San Gallo to the Chapel, who 
discovered at once that the plaster had been | 
made too wet, and the mould was only on 
the surface of the painting, and it could 
easily be removed. 

Michael Angelo now resumed his labors, 
and the wonderful creations of his mind 
were slowly conveyed to the ceiling. While 
pressing onward he was much annoyed by 
the impatience of Pope Julius, who often as- 
cended the ladders of the scaffold and put 
to him a variety of perplexing questions, 
During the summer of 1509 half of the ceil- 
ing was finished. Julius was in feverish 
haste to have the first piece exhibited to the 
Romans. Michael Angelo was equally anx- 
ious to withhold it from public inspection 
till the final touches had been given. Julius 
grew angry, and threatened to have him 
hurled from the scaffold, and Angelo re- 
luctantly yielded. 

On All Saints’ Day the doors were thrown 
open, and crowds of Romans quickly filled 
the chapel. They gazed in admiration and 
astonishment at the incomparable painting 
they beheld. It surpassed their highest ex- 
pectations. No words could express their 
delight. 

Angelo toiled on. He grew weary, and 
asked for a short leave of absence in mid- 
summer. The pope would not grant it. 
He was in extreme haste to have the ceiling 
decorations completed, and there was noth- 
ing for Michael Angelo to do but obey. 
Prostrate upon his back, with eyes turned 
upward, his uplifted hand gave stroke after 
stroke with his brush. The suffocating hot 
air was almost overpowering. Sometimes 
this constrained position became so painful, 
that he was compelled to rest. At such 
times he drew from under the pillow of the 
scaffolding couch a copy of the Bible and 
the sermons of Savonorola, and from reading : 
gained new courage and inspiration for his 
sacred calling. 

Within four years nine paintings were 
produced. Four represented the acts of 
Creation. The others were: The Creation 
of Eve, Temptation and Fall, Sacrifice of 
Noah, The Deluge, The Drunkenness of 
Noah. Seven Prophets and five Sibyls were 
portrayed, foretelling the coming Saviour. 
The pope urged that some of these paintings 
be retouched with gold. Angelo objected. 
‘‘ They are only poor people whom I have 
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painted,’’ he replied. ‘‘ They did not wear 
gold on their garments.’’ 

The Last Judgment, painted for the altar 
of the Sistine Chapel, was nearly seventy 
feet high, and was completed in 1541. This 
is said to surpass all his preceding frescoes 
in its power of invention. Angelo next 
turned his universal genius towards the per- 
fecting of St. Peter’s church, and refused all 
remuneration, considering his labors ser- 
vice for God. He died in 1553, leaving 
an irreproachable name.—Christian Weekly. 


-— 
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GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL. 








OOD order is the prime requisite of a 
school, not of the pupils alone, but 
equally of the teacher, and the grounds and 
building. The building should be not only 
repaired, but scrubbed and whitewashed, 
and the windowsand the wood- work cleaned. 
The yard should be freed from rubbish of 
all kinds—papers, sticks, empty ink-bottles, 
etc. If the pupil finds a thoroughly clean 
and neat school-room and yard, presided 
over by a neat and smiling teacher, on his 
first day at school, he will unconsciously try 
to put himself in keeping with his surround- 
ings. If you insist on neatness and order 
the first day and every day, the labor of 
management will be much lightened, to say 
nothing of improvement in the habits of the 
pupils. And is not one of the aims of the 
school to lead the pupil to form habits of 
neatness and order? 

Window Curtains.—We have found that 
white curtains are the best for school-rooms 
for many reasons, but chiefly because they 
admit plenty of light without allowing the 
direct rays of the sun to passthrough. Two 
yards of unbleached muslin at each window, 
tacked at the top and allowed to hang free, 
forms.a serviceable and tasty curtain. In 
place of rolling it up, it is better to draw 
the curtain to one side with a red ribbon. 
The red gives the room a cheerful appear- 
ance. Get the pupils to bring a few pic- 
tures to put on the walls. Encourage them 
to bring flowers and autumn leaves to deco- 
rate with. There is little danger of making 
the average country school-house too bright 
or too attractive. Not only does it educate 
the pupils’ sense of taste, but it is much 
easier to handle a school that is proud of its 
appearance than one which is cheerless and 
careless. Try it. 

Should a Teacher get a Knowledge of his 
School before Opening ?—A word of caution 
is necessary to those who get the history of 
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a new school before beginning it. Remem- 
ber that your informant is human, and 
whether conscious of it or not, he is pre- 
judiced for or against eyery person he talks 
about. Take everything with a grain of 
allowance. If he is the old teacher, he will 
no doubt warn you of the bad boys you 
must watch. And then when John and 
George come to school, no matter whether 
determined to be bad or not, they soon dis- 
cover that they are watched. Even we 
teachers are restless when we think we are 
under suspicion ; so, are you surprised when 
you find that John and George are fully as 
bad as you expected? It is to be questioned 
whether the teacher should hear all about 
the school beforehand. If he is a true 
teacher he will very shortly know each pupil 
better than any one else; if not a true teacher 
he will make as many mistakes with a pre- 
vious history as without. Especially should 
the teacher show discretion in those neigh- 
borhoods which are in a chronic state of 
quarreling over family feuds. Most of all 
must he show himself the helpful friend of 
every pupil, and not a special detective to 
watch him. : 
Classification.—The teacher should make 
a thorough study of*the record left by his 
predecessor of the classification of the school. 
If-no record was left, any of the older pupils 
can teil you the place of each pupil and the 
plan of the classes. Follow your predeces- 
sor’s plan as far as possible. Radical changes 
in the classification are not necessary except 
when a school has become entirely disor- 
ganized. A week’s acquaintance with the 
school will show if any pupil is badly out of 
place. Further, the previous teacher based 
his classification on a year’s study of the 
pupils, and certainly ought to be presumed 
to have the plan generally correct. By 
making yourself acquainted with the grade 
of each pupil, you will be able to seat him 
the first day, and this a much better plan 
than to allow the pupils to choose their seats 
themselves. Get each grade as near to- 
gether as convenient, and keep it so during 
the year. To be able to seat each pupil the 
first day shows the school that your under- 
stand your business, agd they will have more 
respect for you. They will know also that 
if you see fit to move them at any time you 
will do so. By studying the plan and work 
of the previous year you will be able to have 
every pupil at work in five minutes’ time 
after the school has begun. This prevents 
mischief-makers exercising their ingenuity, 
and inspires all with the feeling that you are 
master. With the friendship, respect, and 
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confidence of every pupil, you cannot fail. 

Be Natural.—Although already said many 
times, it is worth repeating that you should 
be perfectly natural the first day. Don’t 
put on any airs or affect any fondness for 
your pupils that you do not really feel. 
They soon detect the sham, and despise you 
for it. There is a difference between friend- 
liness and gushing. Some teachers can show 
their interest in the pupils without speaking 
a word; and it is the quiet, unobtrusive 
sympathy with children that wins them to 
you the quickest and holds them the long- 
est. Nothing but genuine metal will stand 
the test of these keen-eyed, independent 
lads and lasses of the country districts. 

Don't Complain.—It is appropriate at this 
time to speak of a custom which is too prev- 
alent among country teachers—that of com- 
plaining. ‘‘ The children are the stupidest 
and meanest I ever met ;’’ ‘‘ The apparatus 
we have is of no use, and the trustees won’t 
furnish any new;’’ ‘‘ The school was in a 
dreadful state when I took it,’’ are heard 
too often from teachers. In the first place, 
it is bad manners. No doubt every other 
teacher is a mute, inglorious Milton whose 
genius is perishing in the desert a cruel fate 
has compelled him to live in; but, to say 
the least, it is bad manners, and savors very 
strongly of egotism, for him to be constantly 
complaining that his work is extremely diffi- 
cult, in order that he may get the more 
credit for carrying it through; or that he is 
not appreciated by ‘‘the barbarians who 
send their little savages to school’’ to him, 
in order that he may seem gifted far beyond 
‘*the common herd;’’ or that he would 
do wonders if only “he were in the right 
place with the proper apparatus. In the 
second place, the complaints generally are 
without foundation. Schoolsare just about 
alike the world over, and any part of the 
world viewed through blue spectacles would 
seem blue undoubtedly. Examine your 
school closely and you will find the children 
are just about as good and just about as 
smart as the average child ; that the parents 
have a little more intelligence and a great 
deal more common sense than you credit 
them with ; that yourtrustees are willing, so 
long as the township has the means, to fur- 
nish you with all necessary appliances ; and 
that the apparatus you already have is of 
much value yet. Lastly, examine yourself, 
and you will find that the people generally 
rate you at exactly what you are woth. 
Don’t complain ! 

Work to a Purpose.—Prepare beforehand 
a rough outline of the work you intend to 
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do during each month of the winter, and 
regulate your progress accordingly. It is 
much better to have some guide towards 
making the work systematic than to run on 
indefinitely, and at the end of the year to 
stop abruptly instead of coming to a defi- 
nite close. Donot attempt to cover too much 
in a month’s work. The attendance will be 
irregular, and in the country lessons missed 
aré seldom made up at home. Aim to keep 
the different studies of each grade on a level ; 
not allowing Arithmetic or Reading, for ex- 
ample, to get ahead of the other branches. 
Leave a little time in your outline for re- 
views and examinations. If you find you 
have over-estimated or under-estimated the 
ability of your school, the plan may be 
changed at any time.—Jndiana School Journal. 


— 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 








BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 





HE grave fault of the older methods of 

instruction.was that the theoretical was 
too much dissevered from the practical. This 
fault seems to have ramified in every branch 
of education. In spelling, for example, 
teaching was confined, I may say exclu- 
sively, to spelling orally long columns of 
words from the spelling-book. These spell- 
ing-books were compiled from the diction- 
arles, and there seemed to be no principle 
of selection followed except to get words 
enough, and words hard enough. The 
champion speller was he that could “ spell 
down’’ everybody in the neighborhood. 
There was no thought whatever of using 
these words in composition or otherwise; 
they remained in the mind, so long as they 
did remain, as dried husks and shells, with- 
out vitality or value. In reading, there was 
no idea beyond the pages of the school 
reader. Literary taste, a love of books, and 
habits of reading, were not objects of culti- 
vation. School reading had no reference 
to ‘*sweetness and light’’ in future charac- 
ter. It was a dull business—so dull, me 
chanical, and uninteresting, that the young 
were as often repelled from a closer ac- 
quaintance with books, as drawn to it. 

The other branches of education were 
taught no better. The ne plus ultra of 
grammar was to be able to parse fluently 
and correctly; and this exercise has been 
termed ‘‘ grammar run to seed.’’ There 
was rarely if ever anything required in the 
way of original composition or the framing 
of sentences. Not only pupils, but teachers, 
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who could parse glibly every word in Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, could not write an ad- 
vertisement of a stray ox. The study of 
arithmetic seemed to have for its end the 
‘‘working’’ of hard problems—mathemati- 
cal puzzles, that had no bearing on any 
man’s life or purposes. How many a poor 
teacher has groaned in spirit over the knotty 
problems that it used to be the delight of 

en’s souls to send him for solution ; and 
woe to the unfortunate pedagogue who failed 
to work them; for whatever his abilities 
otherwise, his character, his faithfulness 
might be, such a failure was a blast upon 
his professional escutcheon that could never 
be obliterated. So much for the old- 
fashioned theoretical system of pedagogics. 

The reaction from this barren system I 
think set in with the object-lesson furor of 
thirty years ago. Object lessons in their 
turn have fallen into ‘‘innocuous desue- 
tude.’? What a drove of worn-out educa- 
tional hobbies repose beneath the clods of 
the valley! I feel quite sad when I recall 
them ; mental arithmetic, syntactical analy- 
sis, object lessons, phonetics, the Quincy 
craze, newspaper geography, rapid addition 
and all the rest. They have passed away. 
Dead, my lords and gentlemen. Peace to 
their ashes ! 

Closely upon the heels of object lessons 
have come in practical studies, the bread 
and butter branches, the hand-to-mouth ex- 
ercises that are so dear to the hearts of the 
so-called utilitarians of this utilitarian age. 
Hence the spelling-book is set aside, and 
children are taught only such words as they 
use or are supposed to use; supplementary 
reading is dragged in by the head and 
shoulders ; authors, and authors’ days, and 
authors’ rooms, are all the rage, and a pana- 
cea for all the ills that flesh is heir to is to 
be found in Shakespeare and Tennyson, in 
Hawthorne and Emerson. In arithmetic 
nothing is to be taught except such princi- 
ples and processes as are likely or at least 
possible to occur in the course of the pupil’s 
future experience in life , while in grammar 
parsing and analysis are vigorously tabooed, 
and only the correcting of false syntax and 
the constructing of original sentences meet 
with any favor. This is supposed to consti- 
tute or at least to form part of a practical 
education, and it is about as much aside 
from the purpose as the old theoretical edu- 
cation. 

Here, as generally elsewhere, the middle 
course is the safest. Jn medio tutissimus tbis. 
The particular trouble with the modern so- 
called practical education is, it is not edu- 
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cative. I mean that education should reach 
out for something higher, and finer, and 
better than mere bread and butter, however 
essential these may be. While we pay tithes 
of mint and anise and cumin, we must not 
forget the weightier matters of the law. 
There is the human intellect to be cultivated. 
There are all the wondrous powers of the 
understanding and the heart to be drawn 
out, and trained, and enlarged, and de- 
veloped. A man may sit still in his house 
and feed daintily and luxuriously, and grow 
fat and flabby in proportion ; but the athlete 
acquires his wonderful strength and skill by 
dint of hard work at the oar, on the race- 
course, and with the Indian clubs and the 
sand-bags. ‘‘ Reading,’’ says my Lord Ba- 
con, ‘‘ maketh a full man;’’ but a * full’’ 
man, a well-informed man, is not necessarily 
an educated, trained, strong man ; he may 
be only the luxurious individual who gaineth 
much increase of adipose tissue by sitting 
still and living well. If we want men intel- 
lectually strong, we must train, develop, 
educate the powers of the mind by work. 
Therefore, how and what shall we teach? 
Shall we discard the spelling book? By 
no means ; not even that which the utilitar- 
ian loatheth with extreme loathing, namely, 
oral spelling. Oral spelling has its uses; 
apart from learning the orthography of 
words, syllabication and pronunciation are 
learned. But a great mistake would be 
made if we should confine ourselves to oral 
spelling ; I would make it but a feature, and 
not even a prominent feature, in the course 
of instruction. The written word is the 
thing. The chief use of spelling is in writ- 
ing; and it is a well known fact in peda- 
gogics, that to be able to spell words orally 
is no guarantee that the person can write the 
same word correctly. We must combine 
the two methods—the oral and the written 
—and the written method should be made 
the chief method. 
~ The study of formal grammar should not 
be ignored. A knowledge of parsing and 
analysis does not enable one to speak and 
write correctly, that is true ; the art of lan- 
guage can be obtained only from use ; but 
above this, there is the science of language, 
the principles, the structure, the history, 
the’ philosophy of language—and this well 
deserves investigation. In arithmetic, we 
should have reference to the principles of 
numbers. It is not just Aow such and such 
problems are solved. If pupils are thor- 
oughly grounded in the principles of arith- 
metic, the solution of problems is largely a 
matter of course. The mental faculties are 
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best disciplined by mathematical studies. I 
think this is a truism. It has been so re- 
garded from the earliest times. It isa fatal 
doctrine that a boy should be taught noth- 
ing that he does not understand, or that he 
will not practice when he is old. Sucha 
doctrine, if carried into effect, as happily it 
never has been, would cripple and kill nine- 
tenths of all educational effort. I believe 
that children really and properly understand 
very little that they are taught. It is not 
necessary that they should. They can learn 
it now, while they have time, and while the 
mind is receptive ; the: understanding of it 
will likely come along farther on, and when 
they need to understand it. Very much 
that is all around us is not understood by us. 
No matter; it is neither here nor there. 
Let us get hold of the principles of things 
as far as possible; the application of these 
principles to the practical affairs of life is 
another matter, and will take care of itself. 


— 
coll 


SOCIAL PURITY.* 








BY AMANDA MASON TUTEN. 





DEar SisTERS: For I have a sisterly feel- 
ing for all teachers, although I am not now 
in charge of an organized school, and do 
not speak with authority, I shall hope to 
teach by persuasion, when there is need, as 
long as I live. I hope you all believe that 
every opportunity for doing good implies 
also an obligation. It is in obedience to 
such a conviction that I am here to show 
you another opportunity to help your schol- 
ars to higher, nobler ideals and purer lives. 
The subject I have been asked to present is 
that of Social Purity. 

This appeals primarily to mothers, but 
you, also, young ladies, have a power second 
only to that of the mothers. Socially, you 
may raise, if you will, the moral standard, 
so that there shall be, as there should be, 
but one code of morals for men and women. 
So that there shall be no softening of terms, 
no excusing in. one what is condemned in 
another ; szz shall be sim, not misfortune, 
by whomsoever committed. As teachers, 
you may correct the faulty or deficient 
teaching of many mothers of to-day, so that 
the next may be a purer generation. 

It is needless for me to show that this evil 
exists. We all welcome the new crusade. 
Every daily paper fills many columns with 
Stories of wrongs to women, unfit reading 





*Read by Amanda Mason Tuten, at the Teachers’ 
Institute at Mountain, Michigan. 
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for children, or for any one, except as it 
prompts us to correct those wrongs. Books 
and papers wholly vile are alarmingly com- 
mon among children, and contaminate 
many carefully-guarded till they arrive at 
school age; while every teacher has felt 
both grieved and indignant over impure 
notes, defaced books, sidewalks and out- 
houses she has seen. 

These all testify that impurity is a very 
prevalent evil. I have no doubt many of 
you have felt deeply concerned and anxious 
to prevent immorality in your schools, but 
have not known just how to proceed. I be- 
lieve the modesty that seals a teacher’s lips 
at such times is fa/se and wicked. In one 
school I had quite a serious experience. I 
talked first to the girls alone, told them 
what I knew, asked for further information, 
to be given privately at their own conve- 
nience, and promised no one should know 
who gave methe facts. I then talked to the 
boys, and punished the offenders. I had 
ample testimony that they understood as 
never before the gravity of their offense; 
there was no disposition to laugh, and I had 
no further trouble in the two years I re- 
mained in charge of that school. Let me 
strongly advise at such times that you do 
not dealjin generalities, but use plain lan- 
guage. Call a spade a spade, etc. 

But happily we do not have to work 
blindly, for there are manuals and abundant 
helps for intelligent work. The history of 
the organized movement for social purity is 
briefly this: ‘‘ For nearly twenty years Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, the gifted wife of Canon 
Butler of Winchester cathedral, London, 
has conducted a persistent and now success- 
ful warfare against the legalization of vice. 
The death of her only daughter turned her 
heart toward the lost and outcast daughters 
of other mothers. From her cry ‘Save 
the girls,’ sprang the cry ‘Save our boys,’ 
and Miss Ellice Hopkins, a cultured lady of 
the church of England, rose to the occasion. 
With the aid of the Bishop of Durham, she 
is founder of the White Cross Army, its 
literature and its obligations. About three . 
years ago Dr. DeCosta of New York intro- 
duced the movement into this country. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
in its endeavor to ‘lend a hand’ to the 
uplifting of the home life, last year organ- 
ized its Social Purity Department, in part to 
extend the White Cross work, largely to 
cast out that other line of preventive work 
which must take fast hold of the mother’s 
teaching. This Miss Willard characterizes 
as the ‘shore line of our mission. To 
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purify the springs of human life; to lift to 
the level of Christian consecration powers 
the mightiest and most primal; to revive 
the age of chivalry upon the spiritual plane,’ 
she claims, ‘is the heavenly mission of white 
ribbon women in these last days.’’’ The 
White Cross pledge is for men, and the 
White Shield is for women, and there are 
those series of leaflets published by the 
Women’s Temperance Publication Associ- 
ation of 161 LaSalle street, Chicago, as aids 
in prosecuting the work. The White Cross 
series addressed to men, the Social Purity 
for general distribution and Leaflets for 
mothers’ meetings, discuss the causes and 
means of prevention and cure. 

The pledges are as follows, the obliga- 
tions five-fold. The White Cross is 

1. To treat all women with respect and 
to endeavor to protect them from wrong 
and degradation. 

2. To endeavor to put down all indecent 
language and coarse jests. 

3. To maintain the law of purity as 
equally binding upon men and women. 

4. To endeavor to spread these principles 
among my companions and try and help my 
younger brothers. 

5- To use all possible means to fulfill the 
command ‘‘ Keep thyself pure.’’ 

The White Shield for woman is 

1. To uphold the law of purity as equally 
binding upon men and women. 

2. To be modest in language, behavior, 
and dress. 

3- To avoid all conversation, reading, 
pictures and amusements, which may put 
impure thoughts into my mind. 

4. To guard the purity of others, especi- 
ally of the young. 

5- To strive after the special blessing 
promised to the pure in heart. 

° Does not the righteousness of this cause 
commend itself tc you? Will you not all 
engage in this work? Do not wait till some 
flagrant offense against purity comes under 
your notice. Use the ounce of prevention 
by teaching the word and spirit of these 
pledges. This you can do without suggest- 
ing evil to the innocent, but forewarn and 
arm them against it. The primary grade 
is not too early to begin this work. I wish 
I could inspire you all with a burning de- 
sire to do your part of this work, which lies 
so near you in your daily work in the school 
room. I do not suppose you can all organ- 
ize societies for this work, but ‘‘ here a little 
and there a little,’’ as the opportunity oc- 
curs, will accomplish untold good. 

Teach your scholars that out of an impure 
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heart can come only impure thoughts, words 
and actions, but from a pure heart a pure 
life will result. Teach them to guard every 
door of entrance from evil. Teach them to 
avoid all moral dir, and to see the beauty 
of cleanliness. Teach them to avoid com- 
panions who use impure language, not to 
read books that excite wrong thoughts, give 
false views of life, or make daily duties dis- 
tasteful. Not to look at pictures nor to 
listen to songs that they would not want 
their mothers to see or hear. Teach the 
boys especially to respect their mothers, and 
all women for her sake. Teach them that 
a simple, wholesome diet, cleanliness of 
body, well ventilated homes, modest dress, 
early hours and industrious habits, all con- 
duce to a pure mind in a pure, healthy 
body. Teach them that only a pure man 
or boy is a fit companion for a pure woman 
or girl. My heart constantly yearns for the 
girls and boys who have never had this 
teaching. They can hardly be blamed. 
Will not you help some to escape from 
themselves? Teach the girls, especially, 
that they are only laying up sorrow for the 
future, by lowering their standard so as to 
admit to their friendship young men that 
they know are not their equals morally. 
These same young men cannot respect them 
as they would if compelled to come on a 
higher plane or walk alone. 

This work cannot be difficult. It requires 
only a little thought and courage to begin. 
There is so much beauty in God’s works, 
and there are so many pure, inspiring, and 
beautiful books, that the study of these will 
leave no room for anything else. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson tells us that 
‘*the childhood of this generation is crying 
out ‘Educate my mother.’’’ ‘The child- 
hood of the next generation will cry in a 
still louder voice, unless certain traits that 
are growing in the character of women of 


_to-day are uprooted and better ones im- 


planted. We have learned in the study of 
heredity that any class of influences will in 
time develop a certain trait of character. 
This is a blessed guarantee to us if we are 
diligent in setting in motion good influences, 
we may outstrip the evil and bridge over 
the dangerous places.’’ ‘‘It is ours to do; 
the results are God’s.”’ 


— 
—_ 


Au, why should Memory, veiled with gloom, 
And like a sorrowing mourner craped, 

Sit weeping o'er an empty tomb, 
Whose captives have escaped ? 

The joys we lose are but forecast, 
And we shall find them all once more. 
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A WORD TO. COUNTRY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 





EACHERS in district schools have a 

grand opportunity to observe and test 
the hygienic conditions of their school- 
houses. In the ordinary cross-road school- 
house there is, by reason of faulty construc- 
tion and neglect, small reason for complaint 
because of a lack of freshair. Here is the 
danger that too much of this vital fluid is 
supplied, and the question is how best to 
regulate and control it. Draughts are more 
to be feared than the possible chance of 
vitiated atmosphere. The observing teach- 
er will quickly ascertain the faults and vir- 
tues of her school-house, and set about to 
remedy the one and emphasize the other. 
But it happens that too often the country 
school-teacher is indifferent or unmindful or 
ignorant of the commonest laws of hygiene, 
and gives no more thought to her school 
domicile than she does to the latest discov- 
ery in astronomy. 

If you who read this are a teacher in any 
country school-house, will you take the time 
and trouble to observe a few conditions and 
suggestions ? 

1. Is your school-house built without a 
cellar? If so, is there an opening in the 
slight foundation on which the building 
rests? If there is only one opening, as is 
usually the case, there is then afforded an 
excellent refuge for small animals and ver- 
min in which to live and die and decay. 
You would better knock out a hole in every 
side of the foundation, tack over the holes 
a piece of wire netting, and thus you have 
an opportunity for a free circulation of air 
under your school-house, and a protection 
from noisome smells. 

2. Does the sun come into your windows, 
so that even for a part of the day the light 
shines into the eyes of your scholars? Have 
you curtains that can be lowered so as to 
shut out the direct blaze of the sun, while 
sufficient light is given for the school-room ? 
Get some brown or blue holland for shades; 
and better still, have some cheap awnings 
made for certain windows, which awnings 
can be raised or lowered as occasion requires. 

3- Are your windows of such a height 
that, when they are raised from the bottom, 
the wind blows directly on the heads of 
your scholars? Ifso, have boards about a 
foot in width placed on the window casing ; 
then, when fresh air is needed and the win- 
dows are raised to nearly the top of the 
boards, the air has an upward motion and 


| there is no discomfort nor fear of cold. 
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4. Have you a thermometer in your 
school-room? If not, then you have an un- 
certain and variable standard if you mea- 
sure the temperature of your room by your 


own judgment and feelings. You can get 
a thermometer for fifty cents that will an- 
swer every purpose. This should be placed 
on the wall on a level with your eyes, and 
the temperature of the room should be kept 
as nearly as possible at sixty-seven degrees. 
If you will consider these simple sugges- 
tions, it will follow that others will come to 
you, and you will not be careless or negli- 
gent of the true hygienic condition of your 
school-house. American Teacher. 


<> 
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STUDY OF LITERATURE. 








FROM ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN MORLEY. 





HAT is literature? Literature consists 
of all the books—and they are not so 
many—where moral truth and human pas- 
sion are touched with a certain largeness, 
sanity, and attraction of form; and my 
notion of the literary student is one who 
through books explores the strange voyages 
of man’s moral reason, the impulses of the 
human heart, the chances and changes that 
have overtaken human ideals of virtue and 
happiness, of conduct and manners, and the 
shifting fortunes of great conceptions of 
truth and virtue. Poets, dramatists, humor- 
ists, satirists, masters of fiction, the great 
preachers, the character writers, the maxim 
writers, the great political orators ; they are 
all literature in so far as they teach us to 
know man and to know human nature. 
This is what makes literature, rightly sifted 
and selected: and rightly studied; not the 
mere elegant trifling that it is so often and 
erroneously supposed, but a proper instru- 
ment for systematic training of the imagina- 
tion and sympathies, and of a genial and 
varied moral sensibility. 
There is an idea, and I venture to think 
a very mistaken idea, that you cannot have 
a taste for literature unless you are yourself 
an author. I venture to demur entirely to 
that proposition, and I venture with all re- 
spect to those who are teachers of literature, 
to demur to the excellence and utility of the 
practice of over-much essay writing and 
composition. I have very little faith in 
rules of style, but I have an unbounded 
faith in the virtue of cultivating direct and 
precise expression. It has been said a 
million times that the foundation of right 
expression in speech or writing is sincerity. 
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It is as true now as it has ever been, and it 
is not merely the authors of books who 
should study right expression. It is a part 
of character. As somebody has said, by 
learning to speak with precision you learn 
to think with correctness; and firm and 
vigorous speech lies through the cultivation 
of high and noble sympathies. 

The probabilities are that we are now 
coming to an epoch, as it seems to me, of a 
quieter style. There have been—one ot 
them, I am happy to think, still survives— 
in our generation three great giants of prose 
writing. There was, first of all, Carlyle, 
then Macaulay, and there is Mr. Ruskin. 
These are all giants, and they have the 
rights of giants. Few can bend the bow of 
Ulysses. We are now in progress to a 
quieter style; and I am not sorry for it, be- 
cause truth is quiet. Milton’s phrase al- 
ways lingers in my mind as one of imperish- 
able beauty where he regrets that he is 
drawn by I know not what from beholding 
the bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies. I think 
that truth in ail its order and walks, that 
quiet moderation and judgment, are more 
than the flash and the glitter even of the 
greatest genius. I hope that your professors 
of rhetoric will teach you to cultivate a lan- 
guage in which truth can be told—an 
eloquence without trick, without affectation, 
without manners, and without any of that 
excessive ambition which overleaps itself as 
much in prose writing as it does in other 
walks. I have made it clear that we con- 
ceive the end of education on its literary 
side to be to make a man and not a cyclo- 
pedia, to make a citizen and not a book of 
elegant extracts. Literature does not act 
with knowledge of forms, with inventories 
of books and authors, with finding of the 
key of rhythm, with the varying measure of 
the stanza, or the changes from the involved 


and sonorous periods of the seventeenth . 


century down to the staccato of the nine- 
teenth century, or all the rest of the techni- 
calities of scholarship. Do not think that 
I contemn these. These are good things to 
know, but they are not ends in themselves. 
The intelligent man, says Plato, wlll prize 
those studies which result in his soul getting 
soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, and 
will less value the others. 

Literature is one of the instruments, and 
most powerful instruments, for forming 
character, for giving us men and women 
armed with reason, braced by knowledge, 
clothed with steadfastness and courage, and 
inspired by that public spirit and virtue 
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of which it has been well said that they are 
the brighest ornaments of the mind of man. 
Bacon 1s right, as he generally is, when he 
bids us read not to contradict and refute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and to 
consider. And in these times, and in the 
times before us, that promise or threaten 
deep political, economical and social con- 
troversy, what we need to do is to induce 
our people to weigh and consider. We 
want them to cultivate energy without im- 
patience, activity without restlessness, and 
inflexibility without ill-humor. I am not 
going to preach to you any artificial stoicism. 
I want to preach to you no indifference to 
money or to the pleasures of social inter- 
course, or to the esteem and good-will of 
our neighbors, nor any other of the conso- 
lations and necessities of life. But, after 
all, the thing that matters most both for 
happiness and duty is that we should habitu- 
ally live with wise thoughts and right feel- 
ings and tasks. Literature helps us more 
than most studies to this most blessed com- 
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panionship of wise thoughts and ready feel- | 
ings, and so I have taken this opportunity | 
of commending it to your interest and to | 
your care. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAMMES. 








HOW CAN THEY BE SHORTENED AND 


ENRICHED ? 





BY CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL. D. 





UCH time can be saved in primary and 
secondary schools by diminishing the 
number of reviews, and by never aiming at 
that kind of accuracy of attainment which 
reviews, followed by examinations, are in- 
tended to enforce. Why should an accuracy 


in 
ca 





of knowledge and of statement be habitually 
demanded of children which adults seldom 
possess? How many well-educated adults 
can add long columns of figures correctly, or 
find the least common multiple or the great- 
est common divisor of six or eight numbers? 
Nothing but practice can keep one skillful 
in these exercises; and we may reasonably 
be grateful that few people are compelled to 
keep in the necessary practice. Few adult 
minds retain accurately considerable masses 
of isolated facts, and it is commonly ob- 
served that minds which are good at that 
are seldom the best minds. Why do we 
try to make children do what we do not try 
to do ourselves ? 
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} 
| Instéad of mastering one subject before 
| going to another, it is almost invariably 
wise to go on to a superior subject before 
_ the inferior has been mastered—mastery be- 
ing a very rare thing. On the mastery the- 
ory, how much new reading or thinking 
should we adults do? Instead of reviewing 
arithmetic, study algebra; for algebra will 
illustrate arithmetic, and supply many ex- 
amples of arithmetical processes. Instead 
of re-reading a familiar story, read a new 
one ; it will be vastly more interesting, and 
the common words will all recur—the com- 
mon words being by far the most valuable 
ones. Instead of reviewing the physical 
geography of North America, study South 
America. There, too, the pupil will find 
mountain-chains, water-sheds, high plateaus, 
broad plains, great streams, and isothermal 
lines. The really profitable time to review 
a subject is not when we have just finished 
it, but when we have used it in studying 
other subjects, and have seen its relations to 
other subjects, and what it is good for. . For 
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example, the French programme puts a re- 
view of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
into the last year. With all his mathemati- 
cal powers strengthened by the study of 
algebra and geometry, and with all the prac- 
tice of arithmetic which his study of mensu- 
ration and algebra has involved, the boy 
returns at seventeen to arithmetic, and finds 
it infinitely easier than he did at fourteen. 
Further, the French boy has escaped those 
most vexatious of arithmetical puzzles which 
a little easy algebra enables one to solve 
with facility. 

Many an educated New Englander re- 
members to this day the exasperation he 
felt when he discovered that problems in Col- 
burn’s Sequel, over which he had struggled 
for hours, could be solved in as many min- 
utes after he had got half-way through Sher- 
win’s Algebra. Is it not an abominable 










waste of the time and strength of children 
to put them to doing in a difficult way, 
never used in real life, something they will 
be able to do in.an easy way a year or two 
later? To introduce artificial hardness into 
the course of training that any human being 
has to follow is an unpardonable educational 
sin. There is hardness enough in this 
world without manafacturing any, particu- 
larly for children. On careful search through 
all the years of the public school programmes 
now in use, many places will be found where 
time might be saved and strain lessened by 
abandoning the effort to obtain an exagger- 
ated and wholly unnatural accuracy of work. 
It is one of the worst defects of examinations 
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that they set an artificial value upon accuracy 
of attainment. Good examination results do 
not always prove that the training of the 
children examined has been of the best kind. 
August Atlantic. 


—— 
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PLANT A TREE. 








LUCY LARCOM. 





He who plants a tree, 
Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 

Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be ? 


He who plants a tree, 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy ; 
Every day a fresh reality, 
Beautiful and strong, 
To whose shelter throng 
Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee ! 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants peace ; 
Under its green curtain jargons cease. 

Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly ; 

Shadows soft with sleep 

Down tired eyelids creep, 

Balm of slumber deep, 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth ; 
Life of time that hints eternity ! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots, every year, 
On old growth appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages; sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants love ; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 

Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest ; 

Plant! Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree. 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


o 





WE owe respect to the man who, how- 
ever ignorant, makes no false pretence, but 
strives to repair his deficiencies by attentive 
listening or modest questions; but we can 
have only scorn for the conceited assump- 
tions of one who strives to make his nar- 
rowness appear broad and his shallowness 
appear deep to those around him. 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 





ARBOR DAY CIRCULAR. 





DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, Sept. 24, 1888. 
ANY of our schools for various reasons were 
not able to observe the regular Spring Ar- 
bor Day, in answer to the Governor's proclama- 
tion. We are anxious that the good work, so hap- 
pily begun, may continue and give still larger re- 
sults for the benefit of the schools, and for the 
general good of the Commonwealth. It is not 
necessary to confine Arbor Day work exclusively 
to the planting of trees. The proper grading of 
school-grounds, the removal of stones and all 
refuse, the careful guarding of trees against the 
winter winds, the protection of tender shrub- 
bery from destructive frosts, the dissemination 
of useful information on the subject of fruit and 
shade trees, of forestry, and landscape garden- 
ing, the gathering and storage of seeds for the 
next Spring’s planting, botanic lessons specially 
devoted to the flora of the district, with definite re- 
ports from season to season of what has been 
done in the locality, what good results have fol- 
lowed therefrom, and what it is proposed shall 
yet be done—all these are proper subjects for 
Arbor Day observance ee well deserve at- 
tention. 

Such digression from the ordinary routine of 
school work will be profitable to the children in 
many ways. It will give them some sense of 
what they themselves can do by organized ef- 
fort having some definite aim in view. It will 
challenge them, each and all, to take part in 
work for the general good, and help to awaken 
a proper pride in the good appearance of the 
whole neighborhood in which they live. 
add to their habits an zsthetic culture which 
will increase with their increasing years; and 
the vision of what their own hands have done 
in beautifying their school grounds and improv- 
ing and adding value to their home surround- 
ings will delight them more and more, as sea- 
son follows season, through not only their school 
life, but that more mature life of manhood and 
womanhood for which, in large part, the school 
is designed to make preparation. 

To further the work thus briefly referred to, 
and to carry out more fully the intent of the 
thoughtful proclamation of Arbor Day by his 
Excellency, Governor Beaver, we hereby appoint 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER i1oth, 


as an Autumn School Arbor Day, and earnestly 
urge upon Superintendents, Teachers, and 


It will |. 








School Officers throughout the State, the pro- 
priety of using every effort to forward this im- 
portant work, employing such means as their 
good judgment may direct. We shall regard 
the day as duly observed if those schools which, 
being closed or for other reasons, did not ob- 
serve the Spring Arbor Day, set this apart for 
similar ends, and the Teachers report to their 
respective Superintendents what improvements 
were made to their school grounds, with the 
number of trees, shrubs and vines planted, and 
the Superintendents forward to this Department 
a synopsis of the reports of the Teachers not 
later than November 15th. 
E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


_ 
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HE date fixed upon for our Autumn Arbor 

Day last year, October 21st, was thought 
in some of the northern counties to be 
somewhat late in the season, as in certain 
localities snow had already fallen. This 
year it is two days earlier. Perhaps it would 
have been better for some parts of the State 
to make it October 12th, or even earlier, 
but the Forestry Association of one of our 
southern counties recommends November 





‘5th, and we have tried to strike a mean be- 


tween extremes. Let the trees be planted ! 





‘‘W. T. Harris’s paper at Scranton on the 
true status of High Schools, as it appears in 
the August number of Zhe School Journal, 
is one of the most suggestive documents you 
have ever published. Its subtile, penetrating 
insight and profound philosophy are con- 
clusive of the question. There is no get- 
ting away either from his reasoning or his 
conclusions.’’ So writes Ex-State Supt. 
Hickok in a recent letter, and his judgment 
is of account in such connection. 





Dr. GEO. W. ATHERTON, President of the 
State College near Bellefonte, and Chairman 
of the Commission on Industrial Education, 
appointed by Governor Beaver, visited the 
Millersville State Normal School, September 
13th, upon the invitation of the trustees, to 
advise with them upon the question of Man- 
ual Training at this school. In his remarks 
to the students, Dr. Atherton said : 

‘‘T don’t want any false impressions of 
manual training to get into your minds. 
Manual training is in demand in all civilized 
countries, not for the purpose of teaching 
the pupil a trade, but as a means of educa- 
tion. One of the most wonderful and beau- 
tiful things in this world is to watch the 
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child’s opening intelligence. The little one 
forms conceptions that are the result of his 
own observation. Since the child learns by 
observation, why not take this as an indica- 
tion of the true method of teaching? The 
idea of the new, the modern education, is to 
teach the eye, hand, and brain to act in 
unison. We are born for use in this world. 
The possibilities of the better world are en- 
larged by the uses of this, and immortality 
is immortal life, not a cutting short of every- 
thing. What we are here, we are there. 
The faculties are developed, changed, en- 
larged, but the endless possibilities of an 
immortal soul are wrapped up in the child. 
Then the new idea of education is to fit the 
boy or girl for the uses of life. And since 
he has hands, the most wonderful instrument 
God has given him except the brain, let him 
think through his hands. Since he has eyes, 
let him think through his eyes. 

‘*I may safely say from what has been 
done and promised by the trustees of this 
school, that Millersville is going to be one of 
the pioneers in the new education, and will 
be looked upon as one of the leaders in 
methods of education. 

‘In conclusion, to the students, let me 
advise you to take up some one thing out- 
side of your regular line of work, as an in- 
terest, a refuge, a resource. It might be 
amateur photography, printing, some branch 
of natural science, something that will take 
you outside of the ordinary current of your 
thought. One of the dangers of active life 
is that we are apt to look down, or look at 
things, as it were, through a microscope. 
Let us hold our heads up, look abroad, look 
through a telescope upon life.’’ » 


-— 
Saal 


OUR SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 








HAT adesert this earth would be without 

trees, and yet how little we heed their 
destruction! Fires consume them and storms 
hurl them as wrecks along their pathway ; 
but nature kindly builds them up again. 
She reclothes her despoiled child, that the 
shame of her nakedness may not remain. 
Man, more reckless of the future than she, 
and more violent than fire and storm, sweeps 
them from the earth millions by millions 
every year, and rarely makes a single effort 
toward replacing them. Even in our own 
well-wooded State, whole ranges of hills 
have been dispossessed of their second 
growth of trees, and no writ of redisseizin 
has been thought of. The leaves and mos- 
ses, once covering large areas, and forming 
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vast sponges to hold for future use the water 
of melting snows and Spring rains, are by 
exposure fast shrinking into hard-pan, and 
allowing the waters to rush on into boiling 
torrents and devastating floods; and yet all 
words of warning seem to be unheeded. 

Glad are we that Arbor Day gives oppor- 
tunity to protest against this recklessness, 
and to arouse a sentiment among the masses 
which will make possible and effective such 
remedial legislation, in the way of forest 
laws, as may be demanded. Great good 
may thus be accomplished, as thoughful men 
everywhere gain a clearer sense of the perils 
involved. 

But, especially as a matter of school ob- 
servance, Arbor Day has also other and 
equally important ends in view. Forests 
are something more than a mere aggregation 
of trees, to be cut down for lumber and 
thrown into the markets of the world: 
They challenge more than the carnal eye, 
and awaken sentiments of the soul deeper 
than those of merely material gain. They 
are the home of birds and flowers. Songs 
mingle with the rustle of their leaves, and 
thousands of bright-hued blossoms smile be- 
neath the protection of their shade. What 
a delight also their varying aspects of light 
and shade and color give as the seasons come 
and go,—now just dawning into green, 
when the bluebirds come, and the daffodils 
bloom,—now with innumerable leaves woo- 
ing the odorous winds when 


“The year grows lush in juicy stalks,” 


and now, when Autumn sheaves are culled 
for Ceres, making the hillsides and valleys 
glow as though a thousand sunsets had left 
the skies and spread themselves over the 
earth! How gracefully their air-line sweeps 
along the horizon! How reposeful their 
cool mossy retreats, their blossomy paths, 
and their ferny springs! What tender 
chords of feeling they touch, the loss of 
which would make silent large spaces of the 
soul! How many youths, beneath their 
shades spell-bound, have watched the ° 
Nymphs, and heard the pipes of Pan, and 
gazed upon the dancing Satyrs! How many 
along their winding aisles have dreamily 
seen Titania and Oberon, and caught the 
Faeries at their revels beneath the nodding 
ferns! How many on their dewy silence 
have heard mysterious whisperings within 
their souls—‘‘Hyblean murmurs of poetic 
thought !’’ 

It is not amiss, therefore, on Arbor Day, 
to look upon this side of the life and glory of 
the woods, to gain a fresh emotional sym- 
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pathy with nature in her forms of beauty,— 
for 
‘“‘ Vain is the glory of the sky, 
The beauty vain of field and grove, 
Unless, while with admiring eye 
We gaze, we also learn to love.” 


—— 
_ 





INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





NE of the most promising signs of the 
times is the tendency of School Boards 
to unite in associated effort for the improve- 
ment of the schools and the consideration of 
measures likely to improve our school sys- 
tem and give increased energy and efficiency 
to its local administration. We welcome 
this awakening interest in the cause with 
infinite satisfaction, and bid an earnest God- 
speed to these auspicious movements. It is 
a return to first principles that is full of 
encouragement, and is a harbinger of inspir- 
ing and most satisfying results. 

Originally the School Boards were the 
only as well as the supreme authority in the 
administration of the common schools, and 
the intendment of the law and the expecta- 
tion of its framers was that the most intelli- 
gent and responsible citizens of the districts 
would be chosen to the office of School 
Director, and, as enlightened and influential 

leaders of public opinion, the schools would, 

of course, be organized and maintained so 
as to develop their highest capacity for use- 
fulness to the community, and correspond- 
ing credit to the Commonwealth. This 
ideal, however, was not speedily realized, 
and it was discovered amongst other things 
that their services should be supplemented 
by professional agencies to look after the 
work of tuition in the schools—not to ignore 
or supplant Directors, but to co-operate 
with and help them. In the course of time 
this ce-operation has become better under- 
stood and appreciated. Superintendents and 
Directors have come closer together in 
mutual sympathy and unison of purpose; 
and the time is at length at hand when 
Directors in general, more fully appreciat- 
ing the character and scope of their high 
office, are looking farther and aiming higher 
than the performance of the mere routine 
duties which the letter of the law devolves 
upon them. They appreciate, in greater de- 
gree than ever before, the fact that they can 
be what the law intended—a moulding and 
controlling influence in shaping and devel- 
oping the policy of the school system and 
the legislation yet needed for the completion 
of its organic structure. 

This is as it should be, and the School 
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Department can bid All hail! to this per- 
vading and potential auxiliary influence, that 
will lighten its labors and lift the schools to 
a much higher grade of excellence than 
would be possible without it. The conven- 
tion of School Directors in Schuylkill county, 
whose proceedings were published in Zhe 
School Journal at the time at which it was 
held, illustrated one phase of this most hope- 
ful and encouraging new departure. AA still 
more conspicuous phase of this new move- 
ment was the Chester county association of 
School Directors that took specific action 
with regard to the closer supervision of the 
public schools in the rural districts—the 
boroughs and cities being already provided 
for under existing laws. 

The result of their deliberations was the 
presentation of a well-digested and carefully- 
drawn bill for the election of a Superintend- 
ent of a single district or associated dis- 
tricts, which was published in the Zhe 
Journal for June last. This was the consum- 
mation and outcome of efforts, more or less 
earnest, that have been made for more than 
thirty years past to secure District Supervi- 
sion of the schools, subordinate of course to 
the County Superintendent, and the officials 
in authority here to act in concert with him. 
It was a happy thought to call this new offi- 
cér Division Superintendent, which, while 
it clearly distinguishes him from the Bor- 
ough and City Superintendents, yet indi- 
cates the precise character of the territorial 
jurisdiction he will exercise. The title and 
indeed the bill itself are, we think, sus- 
ceptible of some little modification by which 
it would be improved. ‘That done, there 
would seem to be no objection to the same, 
and it should become a law as soon as the 
Legislature can have opportunity to act 
upon it. Our chain of school supervision 
will then have been completed to the last 
link, and will place Pennsylvania in this re- 
gard in advance of every other state in the 
Union; for no other state can present a 
system of school supervision at once so 
symmetrical and well-adjusted as our own. 

This measure, coming in its ultimate form 
from School Directors themselves who have 
become conscious of their wants, will carry 
with it a prestige and weight more influential 
than the recommendation of any single 
officer based upon theory; and is a most 
happy illustration how intelligently and well 
the cause can be helped along when the 
local school authorities make up their minds 
to contribute their efforts and influence to 
the success of the common cause for the 
common good. 
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COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES. 


HE Forum has been devoting considera- 
ble space to the question, ‘‘ What should 

be taught in public schools ?’’—a subject that 
seems to give some people needless uneasi- 
ness, resulting in part, no doubt, from 
prejudice or other unfriendly motives. There 
are, however, opinions, the result of genuine 
solicitude for the well-being of the schools, 
which are of more value and are therefore 
entitled to most respectful consideration, 
whether finally approved or not. In the 
experience of those interested in general 
education in Pennsylvania, the discussion 
has had a wide range through a long series 
of years; and has been of perennial interest. 
In the beginning the problem was a very 
simple one, being confined to reading, writ- 
ing and ‘‘ciphering,’’ which were regarded 





as all-sufficient for the primitive life and in- 


dustrial conditions of that early day. 
Twenty years elapsed after the establishment 
of our Common School System, before 
geography and grammar were required by 
law to be taught in each district. As time 
moved on, educational ideas kept pace with 
the increase of population, the enormous 
development of our resources, and the won- 
derful changes in the circumstancesand social 
life of our people, until now one of the latest 
phases of our work is the earnest and lumin- 
ous discussion, by the ablest minds, of the 
true relations that should exist between our 
High Schools and Colleges. This with us 
seems a yet unsettled question, although 
when the underlying governing principle is 
reached it is found to be one of the simplest 
that could be promulgated, aad moving 
upon a line that really leaves no room for 
two opinions. 

The basis of the proposed adjustment is 
so simple as to be self-evident, and only 
awaits the action of the respective School 
Boards to put it into practical and satis- 
factory operation. In the very nature of 
the case—if the term ‘‘ Education’’ as used 
in the new Constitution is allowed to have 
its proper scope and significance—there 
must be the successive links in the chain of 
dependence running all the way from the 
lowest elementary school through the Gram- 
mar and High School to the College, and 
thence to the University. If that great fact 
be perceived and recognized in the admin- 
istration of our local schvol affairs, results 
of far-reaching importance will settle them- 
selves spontaneously in @armony with the 
reputation and well-being of the Common- 
wealth, provided always that mistaken preju- 
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dices and misguided views do not interfere 
to break the line or disturb the connection. 

But we did not set out to contribute in 
this article anything to the discussion as to: 
what should be taught in the public schools ; 
it was merely to call attention to the happy 
adjustment of our school laws which per- 
mits and enables all local agitation of this. 
important question to be passed upon and 
quietly settled without disturbance to the 
general system, or any sensational excitement. 
calculated to produce injuriou friction in- 
stead of harmony and true progress. With 
us each school district is master of its own 
educational fate, and under our compre- 
hensive and generic laws, adjusts its own 
educational difficulties and protects its own 
reputation without disturbing its neighbors. 
or interfering with other parts of the Com- 
monwealth. Ifthe school authorities of any 
district choose to go forward on the ascend- 
ing path of progress, they can do so without 
let or hindrance from outside parties, and 
without being obliged to wait for slower 
portions of the Commonwealth to come up» 
to their standpoint. Under our organiza- 
tion all these common school questions are: 
determined by each local community within 
the lines of the corporate school district by 
that ultimate and infallible standard, the 
public consciousness of a public want. 

As soon as the people of a district discover 
that they need something different from 
and better than that which their schools. 
already supply, there is in the hands of the 
School Directors, under the general law, a 
grant of power available in any school year 
to provide whatever additional or better 
facilities the people may require, and no- 
body else can interfere to prevent the ac- 
complishment of their wishes. One of the 
great merits of our school laws is that they 
are wonderfully flexible as well as compre- 
hensive and powerful, and thus adapt them- 
selves with ease and readiness to almost any 
exigency in the school affairs of the district. 

Our principle of local self-government 
under the sanction of general laws secures 
local independence and safety in harmony 
with the general progress. Elence comes the 
flexibility as well as the solidity and strength 
of our system. It is a pyramid that rests 
firmly upon its base, not its apex. Like the 
firm-fixed oak, it is deeply rooted in the con- 
servative habits and confidence of our people, 
and is capable of indefinite growth and ex- 
pansion without requiring that, at times, it be 
partially uprooted to meet this or that fluctu- 
ation in developing public sentiment. 

So, let the discussion go on whether 
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it may be broad-minded, sagacious, and 
liberal, or otherwise. Whatever good can 
be suggested by magazine writers will have 
its due weight, and in time exert its 
full moulding influence. No fear of any 
harm being done by the most aggressive 
theorist, because whatever may be suggested 
must pass through the alembic of District 
public opinion before it can find its way into 
the school-room and become part of its 
working life. A stronger barrier against 
rash innovaffons or fanciful theories could 
not well be devised. 





—_ 


THE ANNUAL INSTITUTE. 





ITS PROVINCE TO ENLIGHTEN RATHER THAN 
TO INSTRUCT THE TEACHER. 





INCE the passage of the act of Legisla- 

ture allowing pay to teachers while in 
attendance upon the Institute, thereby re- 
cognizing in an especial manner its import- 
ance as a part of our Common School sys- 
tem, our School Superintendents seem more 
than ever under obligation to render their 
Institutes as efficient as possible—to bring 
out of them all the benefit that is to be se- 
cured through this agency. 

What is the proper function of the Insti- 
tute? What can it, and what can it not be 
expected to accomplish? It may be said, in 
a general way, that, like the Normal School, 
the Institute is designed to improve the 
quality of the teaching done in the schools, 
by enabling the teacher to work more intel- 
ligently, and in the light of other than his 
own narrow and often exceedingly limited 
experience. Yet, while these two educational 
agencies have in view the same ulterior ob- 
ject, there is a wide difference, not always 
sufficiently observed, between their proper 
functions. It is the design of the one to 
make teachers, by means of a regular course 
of instruction and training ; that of the other 
is to afford teachers already in the service 
the opportunity of se/-improvement. Toex- 
press the difference, in the way of an epi- 
gram—the province of the Normal School is 
to instruct, that of the Institute to enlighten. 
This distinction may seem finely drawn; 
but is none the less a real distinction, and 
one which our Superintendents will do well 
to bear in mind when arranging their pro- 
grammes for these occasions. 

To make of the Institute, as is sometimes 
done, a sort of temporary Normal School— 
to treat the teachers who attend it as pupils, 
subjecting them to school regulations and 
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giving them instruction only in methods of 
teaching, etc., can lead at best to but 
meager results from lack of time, if for no 
other reason. Those in attendance, may in- 
deed, be sadly in need of this sort of instruc- 
tion ; but their deficiences cannot be sup- 
plied, nor even sensibly lessened, in the short 
space of four or five days. To attempt to 
accomplish this, is simply to resort to cram- 
ming, a process emphatically condemned 
by all our best educators, and against which 
we cannnot too persistently warn our 
teachers. 

But there is stil] another reason for not 
giving to the Institute the character of the 
school. The teachers come to it with a 
feeling that their school days are passed, 
that they are no longer pupils ;—they belong 
to a profession. They will, of course, ad- 
mit to themselves that they have still much 
to learn—we all do that ; but to flaunt their 
ignorance in their faces, and treat them as 
mere boys and girls at school—where they 
are not usually expected to know much—is 
hardly the line of policy upon which the 
best results may be secured. 

The true function of the Institute, we 
repeat, is to enlighten rather than to 
instruct. It brings teachers into profes- 
sional contact with one another; it takes 
them out of their isolation, where, but for 
some counteracting influence, they are liable 
to stagnate in routine work, and it impresses 
them with the fact that, although working 
apart, they belong to a strong and honor- 
able fraternity, which counts among its 
members a host of able and earnest laborers. 

If the Institnte did nothing more than 
this, it would subserve an important purpose 
in the work of general education; but it 
may and it should do much more. It should 
direct attention towards the great and beau- 
tiful world of science in its different depart- 
ments ; it should aid in arousing interest in 
literature, history, travel, music, and in the 
arts ; it should present, and approve so far 
as possible, attractive and interesting meth- 
ods of teaching the various subjects of study 
pursued in the schools. Above all, it should 
impress the dignity of the human soul and 
the transcendent importance and far-reach- 
ing results of the teacher’s work. Teachers 
who go home from the annual session of the 
Institute without increased desire for knowl- 
edge, with no broader view of the realm of 
human learning and achievement ; with no 
deepened sense of the importance of their 
work among meng with no high resolve to 
acquit themsemselves better than in the past 
in the special field of labor to which they 
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are called—are either sinned against or sin- 
ning. Either the programme of the week 
has not been well planned or they have been 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. 

The Institute should also afford teachers 
the opportunity of making themselves ac- 
quainted with what is going on in the way 
of school work beyond the limits of their 
contracted range of vision—outside of their 
districts, outside of their State, in other 
countries. Our Common School system is 
in a state of fermentation ; new educational 
problems and propositions are continually 
coming forward ; the old is assailed and must 
defend itself against the new or go down be- 
fore it. Now it is the Quincy Method that 
pushes bravely to the front ; now it is Indus- 
trial Education that rings out its confident 
challenge to the attention of thoughtful men 
and women. The whole subject of public 
schools—what they should be and what they 
should do—is under earnest discussion, and 
no one who aspires to take even moderately 
respectable rank as a teacher can afford to re- 
main ignorant of the direction which thought 
is taking among those who are recognized as 
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leaders in the profession. ‘These matters 
are discussed, it is true, in our educational 
journals, so that there is no valid excuse for 
any one’s remaining in ignorance of them. 
But they seem also to lie peculiarly within 
the province of the Institute, and indeed, 
in no other way can they be presented to 
teachers so effectively as here by brief, direct 
oral exposition. 

The presentation of such topics—those 
which bear upon the true aim and character 
of school education, rather than upon the 
mere art of teaching—should give to the 
Institute a standing among teachers which 
it can never have as a mere school. From 
such an Institute the teachers will have op- 
portunity of returning to their work with 
minds stored not so much with rules of 
method as with food for thought, with 
greater regard for the substance of knowl- 
edge, feeling more the urgent necessity for 
its acquirement and the personal desire of 
securing it. What a power for good our 
Institutes must become, when such a result 
is assured year after year throughout the 
State ! 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, October, 1888. 


‘Ton following are the names and places at 
which the Annual Session of the County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in the counties 
named, which includes all that have thus far 
reported to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The new law in reference to attendance 
at Institutes authorizes and requires payment of 
teachers at a rate not to exceed two dollars per 
day. The common schools of the county must 
be closed during the week of Institute, and the 
time cannot be regarded as any part of the 
school term of any School District. It is confi- 
dently expected that all the teachers will be in 
attendance at the Institutes held in their respec- 
tive counties. 


Lt ee Honesdale . October 29. 
Northampton. . Easton. .... November 5. 
Allegheny. . . . Pittsburgh C. H. . November 12. 





Greene. . . . . Waynesburg. . . September 3. 
Westmoreland. . Greensburg . . . September ro. 
i ee ae Reading . . . . September 24. 
BY sc 6 oe Edinboro. . . . October 8. 
Bucks ..... Doylestown. . . October 15. 
Delaware. ...Media..... October 15. 
Lehigh: .... Allentown .. . . October 15. 
McKean... . . Smethport. . . . October 15. 
Potter . . . . . Ulysses. . . . . October 15. 
Adams... . . . Gettysburg . . . October 22. 
Cameron . . . . Emporium .. . October 22. 
Chester. . . . . West Chester . . October 22. 
Armstrong .. . Kittanning . . . October 29. 
Mifflin . . . . . Lewistown . . . October 29. 
Montgomery... . Norristown . . . October 29. 











Dauphin . . . . Harrisburg . . . November 12. 
Lancaster. . . . Lancaster. . . . November 12. 
Lawrence. . . . New Castle. . . November 12. 
Schuylkill. . . . Pottsville. . . . November 12. 
Blair. 2... 5 Hollidaysburg . . November 19. 
ae Ridgway . . . . November 19. 
Franklin . . Chambersburg . . November 19. 
2 ee eras McConnellsburg . November 19. 
Thege sis 6 6% Wellsboro. . . . November 19. 
Warren. . . . . Warren. . . . . November Ig. 
Washington. . . Washington. . . November 19. 
Lebanon . . . . Lebanon . . . . November 26. 
WN as sy, a 29. 380 Milford .. . . . November 26. 
Smydet . oo 6% Middleburg . . . November 26. 
Oe cb 6 he bbe Lc eae: November 26. 
Carbon. . . . . Lehighton. . . . December 3. 

Huntingdon. . . Huntingdon. . . December 3. 

MOMEOE., . . 2 6 Stroudsburg. . . December 3. 

Perry. . . . . « New Bloomfield . December 3. 

i Sree Mifflintown . . . December to. 
Bedford... . . Bedford . « December 17. 
Ms 3° 4) ei 2 Meee ss ss December 17. 
eS ee Bellefonte. . . . December 17. 
Clearfield. . . . Clearfield. . . . December 17. 
CAMHS 6888S Lock Haven.. . December 17. 
Columbia. . . . Bloomsburg. . . December 17. 
Cumberland. . . Carlisle. . . . . December 17. 
Fayette. . . . . Uniontown . . . December 17. 
Lackawanna . . Scranton . . . . December 17. 
Luzerne.. . . . Wilkes-Barre . . December 17. 
Lycoming. . . . Muncy. . . . . December 17. 
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MoorGet a 66 « MGpOOEc\.0 4 008 December 17. 
Montour . . . , Danville . . . . December 17. 
Northumberland . Sunbury . . . . December 17. 
Wate "26" Mifflinburg . . . December 17. 
Venango . . . . Franklin . . . . December 17. 


Indiana. . . . . Indiana. . . . . December 24. 


Jefferson . . . . Brookville. . . . December 24. 
Beaver . ~~ December 31. 
Bradford . . Towanda . » December 31. 
Clarion. . . . . Clarion . . « December 31. 
Somerset . . . . Somerset . . . . December 31. 
Sullivan . .. .Dushore . .. . December 31. 
Crawford. . . . Meadville. . . . January 7, ’89. 


aoe 





SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 





THE following named Borough Superintend- 
ents have recently been commissioned by the 
Department of Public Instruction: L. E. Mc- 
Ginnes, commissioned superintendent of the 
borough of Steelton, July 23d; Owen R. Wilt, 
superintendent of the borough of South Bethle- 
hem, August 7th; and William W. Rupert, 
superintendent of the borough of Pottstown, 
August 11th, 1888. Wm. C. Estler has also 
been commissioned superintendent of the 
borough of Ashland, in place of J. H. Michener, 
resigned. . 


<n 
_ 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEAVER—Supt. Reed: The work done by 
many teachers at the examinations shows 
marked improvement. Only a few more than 
enough to fill the schools have been licensed, 
and it is thought, judging from the improvement 
noted, that the schools during the year on 
which we have entered will be very good. Ar- 
rangements are being made to hold local insti- 
tutes, continuing as many days as convenient, 
in different localities, after the teachers have 
been elected and before the schools commence. 

BERKS—Supt. Keck: Topton and Kutztown 
each added one month to the term; Womels- 
dorf cut off one month. Lower Heidelberg and 
Tulpehocken are each building two new school- 
houses. Boyertown will open an additional 
school this year. Pike, Earl, and Colebrook- 
dale will each build a new school-house this 
‘ year. The New Berlinville grammar school- 
room has been supplied with the natural slate 
surface. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: The annual reunion 
of the Bensalem schools, and that of the schools 
of Northampton, Southampton, and War- 
minster, were held in June. The close atten- 
tion of the large audiences in attendance, the 
character of the exercises, and the creditable 
way in which they were performed, speak well 
for the school work and the educational senti- 
ment in these districts. The fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the Quakertown high school, in connec- 
tion with the commencement exercises, was 
held June 30th. The performances gave evi- 
dence of earnest, patient labor on the part of 
pupils and teachers, and the large attendance 
gave assurance that the people have not lost 
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interest in their schools. The directors of 
Plumstead and Quakertown have raised the 
salaries of their teachers. This is a step in the 
right direction ; let others do likewise. 
CHESTER—Supt. Walton: During the past 
year ten good and substantial school-houses 
have been erected in the place of a style of 
school buildings rapidly disappearing. Four 
plain walls and nothing more are no longer 
considered adequate. When the day comes 
that the school-house shall be placed in a 
garden, child life will yield a richer harvest. 
CLINTON — Supt. Brungard: A_ successful 
local institute was held in Grugan Twp. in June, 
and several in the “ up-river”’ districts in July. 
Dunnstable Twp. furnished two rooms with 
patent furniture. The sentiment for better 
schools is constantly increasing. 
CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: The directors 
of Monroe passed’a resolution not to employ 
any teachers whose certificates average more 
than 17%,; Silver Spring Board adopted 13 as 
the standard; and Dickinson 1%. We believe 
that better results will be secured in these 
schools. The Middlesex Board has purchased 
Yaggy’s Anatomical Studies for each of its eight 
schools, and supplemented the purchase by 
securing the services of a competent instructor 
to acquaint the teachers more thoroughly with 
the subject, and to show them how to use the 
manikin and charts to the greatest advantage 
before their pupils. The directors are to be 
commended for the progressive spirit and good 
judgment manifested in this matter. Other 
Boards have the adoption of this, or some simi- 
lar work, under consideration. The Hampden 
Board took a step in the right direction by in- 
creasing the term from six to seven months. 
DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: Teachers have 
been secured for the coming term in all the dis- 
tricts of the county. In most cases the directors 
selected the best qualified of the applicants who 
presented themselves; but in some instances 
a similar exercise of wisdom was not apparent. 
The standard for obtaining a certificate was 
placed as high as practicable, and few more 
papers were granted than were necessary to 
supply the schools ; nevertheless, in a few dis- 
tricts, where there was a choice, good teachers 
were set aside for inferior ones through personal 
considerations. In Swatara and Susquehanna 
the term has been increased to seven months. 
These are among our most progressive districts. 
Fewer changes in teachers are made than in 
many other districts, and the directors manifest 
a lively interest in the welfare of the schools. 
Salaries have been increased in several districts, 
and, we are sorry to say, they have been dimin- 
ished in one of our wealthy townships. 
ERIE—Supt. Motrison: The summer schools 
are of little value. First, there is no enthusiasm 
on the part of pupils or teacher in many cases ; 
second, the parents keep the children at home 
to work. In Mill Creek a stone school-house is 
being replaced by a very fine brick building. 
Washington township is building a two-room 
house this summer. 
ForEst—Supt. Kerr: The outlook for the 
coming year is very good. Six new buildings 
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will be completed this summer, two of which: 


will have two rooms. Green district will build 
two houses ; Jenks and Howe each one with two 
rooms, to take the place of old buildings. Some 
districts have raised the teachers’ salaries, and, 
we are sorry to say, two districts have lowered 
them. Howe district, which has always been 
in the lead with her schools, has taken a step 
backward by reducing the teachers’ salaries. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: Our teachers’ ex- 
aminations were attended by hosts of persons 
interested in education. We introduced a new 
feature in our work—that of asking questions on 
current events. The answers to many of these 
questions prove conclusively that some of our 
teachers are not readers. We intend to im- 
press upon the teachers of Franklin Co. the im- 
portance of reading, so as to know what is 
going on in the world around them. I am 
sorry to say that the directors do not feel dis- 
posed to make a forward movement, either in 
the way of increasing wages or lengthening the 
term. The Southampton Board may possibly 
increase the term to six and a half months; the 
matter was under consideration. I trust other 
Boards will also seriously consider whether they 
ought not to do something in this matter. I am 
inclined to think some Boards are losing sight 
of the additional appropriation. Let us not 
stand still, but rather let us show that we ap- 
preciate the wise enactment of our Legislature, 
by using our portion of the additional five hun- 
dred thousand dollars in lengthening the term, 
or in increasing the wages of good teachers. 
Lurgan will erect a double house at Roxbury 
this summer. . On the night of August Ist, the 
Fairview school-house in Quincy township was 
set on fire and burned down. The directors 
have decided, for the present, to apportion the 
pupils of said district among the schools of Fox 
Hill, Blue Rock, and Tomstown—a plan of 
doubtful propriety. Hamilton is putting up a 
new house this year. The Orrstown High 
school has been renovated. 

GREENE—Supt. Waychoff: Teachers’ wages 
are increasing in this county. The California 
State Normal School has a very fine exhibit of 
school-work for our County Institute. The 
schools of Greensburg and of Reading also oc- 
cupy one room with an excellent exhibit. A 
third roomis similarly occupied by our County 
schools. Hundreds of persons have already 
visited these rooms. 

INDIANA—Supt. Cochran: The State Normal 
and the select schools throughout the county 
have been doing some excellent work this sum- 
mer. About 700 students have been attending 
these schools, the majority of them preparing 
for teaching. The students are drilled in 
methods of teaching and the elements of psy- 
chology. Every applicant examined this year 
has been requested to prepare putty maps of at 
least three of the continents; many of them 
made six. These maps are similar to those ex- 
hibited at the State Association at Clearfield last 
year. We believe thatthey will materially aid in 
teaching the physical features of the country. 
Asa result of our regular examinations this year, 
we find that the work of applicants for schools 
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was of a higher grade than heretofore. This 
speaks well for the select schools taught in the 
county during the summer. 

JuniaTA—Supt. Auman: The salary of 
teachers in some of the districts has been re- 
duced ; this ought not soto be. The directors 
of Monroe township have decided to regrade 
the schools at Richfield. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: Gradually the 
older and poorer houses are giving place to 
well-equipped modern school buildings. The 
conservative spirit of our county is slow to try 
new ideas, yet from year to year we approach 
nearer, in construction, the complete house. 
This summer new structures, in a number of 
townships, have added their architectural beauty 
to the landscape, and their increased facilities 
and comforts to the instruction of our boys and 
girls. Sadsbury is reported to be putting up 
two fine houses; Ephrata, one; Drumore, one, 
in a new district; West Lampeter, one; and 
Earl township one. The schools have opened 
and a full attendance is reported everywhere. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Sherrard: West New Castle 
having been organized as a borough adds one 
new school district. Wampum borough and 
Mahoningtown are each building an addition to 
their school-houses. New buildings are also in 
course of erection in Union, Little Beaver and 
Slippery Rock. ° 

LUZERNE —Supt. Coughlin: Considerable im- 
provement, in the way of buildings and import- 
ant repairs, had been planned for the vacation; 
in Dorranceton a very fine building, costing 
from ten to fifteen thousand dollars; in the 
second district of Wilkes-Barre, a very credit- 
able four-room building, also a new house in 
the third district; in Plymouth, Pittston Twp., 
Wyoming, first district of Wilkes-Barre, and 
Edwardsville, preparations for building were 
also under way. 

LycoMING—Supt. Lose: The Pine Creek sec- 
tion is the only part of our county that keeps up 
the two-term system. The townships embraced 
in this section are Pine, Brown, McHenry and 
Cummings, all of which are making improve- 
ments in their schools. Brown has increased 
the wages, furnished the’ greater part of the 
books to the pupils, and added a great deal of 
apparatus to that already in the schools. The 
other three townships have also increased their 
apparatus. In addition to the new houses 
already reported, I must mention one each in 
Cornplanter, President, and Richland—all of 
them made on improved plans, with special at- ‘ 
tention given to lighting and ventilating. At 
the present rate of progress, it will be but a few 
years until every school-house in the county 
can be classed as “‘ good,” and all will be sup- 
plied with approved patent furniture. 

McKEan—Supt. Eckles: Among the annual 
summer improvements, we notice a two-story 
addition to the school building in Smethport. 
Among the number of townships having two 
short terms, Keating leads the way by adopting 
the long term system. We hope the number 
may grow smaller year by year. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kies: Nearly all of the sum- 
mer schools closed the last of July ; the average 
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attendance during the month was less than 40 
r cent. of the enrollment. The semi-annual 
eachers’ Association was held at Lamont. 

Though the attendance was not large, the pro- 

gramme was of a practical nature, and nearly 

every one entered very earnestly into the work. 

Portage has just completed a very substantial 

four-room school building at Austin. Homer has 

extensively repaired one house, and has Ysa 
chased new text-books, Webster’s Unabridged 

Dictionaries, and Yaggy’s Anatomical Charts 

for all the schools in the township, making them 

now the best equipped district schools in the 
county. Sweden has repaired two houses. 

Eulalia has moved and repaired one, and fur- 

nished all its schools with Yaggy’s Charts. 

Hebron has also procured the same charts for 

its schools. 

SNYDER—Supt. Herman: The examinations 
were well attended by directors and citizens. 
There were fewer applicants than last year. 
From present indications we will not have more 
teachers than we have schools. Copies of the 
schedule for ungraded schools have been dis- 
tributed to directors and teachers. We hope to 
organize the schools on a more systematic plan. 
It is to be regretted that several of our best 
teachers are leaving the county on account of 
wages. Directors should not look to a few 
dollars when it comes to the selection of tried 
and experienced teachers. Prof. A. M. Wonder 
held a very successful normal term of ten weeks 
at Freeburg; about forty were in attendance. 
H. S. Stetler also taught a term at Middle- 
burgh. A class of nineteen was graduated at 
the Missionary Institute. This school is gradu- 
ally widening its influence. A year was added 
to the course at the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors. The Selinsgrove Board has raised 
the salary of two of its teachers. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: Meyersdale will 
have an eight months’ term this year, and will 
likely adopt a course of study. A full and ex- 
cellent corps of teachers has been selected. 
Somerset borough will have a term of seven 
months. The Board there has also selected a 
full corps of competent teachers. Rockwood 
and Berlin will each have an additional school 
and a graded course of study. Our local 
normal schools have been well attended by 
teachers and others. New houses have been 
built in Conemaugh, Northampton, Shade, and 
Quemahoning townships. 

PERRY—Supt. Aumiller: I have completed 
my work of examination for the year ; 94 cer- 
tificates, were issued. Three schools will be dis- 
continued this year, leaving 188 in the county. 
New houses are being erected in Liverpool 
township, Tuscarora, Spring, Juniata, Centre, 
Tyrone, and Toboyne—in all, nine buildings, 
Last year there was one house erected. The 
extra appropriation makes directors feel good. 
The next Legislature should make it $2,000,000. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: D. P. Stapleton has 
been elected principal of the Lewisburg schools. 
This is unquestionably a move in the right di- 
rection. hile in many respects the schools of 
this town were meeting the needs of the people, 
yet it has been apparent to all who have the 
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best interests of the schools at heart, that closer 
supervision was necessary. Under the charge 
of Prof. Stapleton and_ his corps of teachers we 
predict the best results. The schools of New 
Columbia and Cowan have been graded. 
Book-keeping, English Literature, and Algebra, 
have been added to the course of study in these 
schools. 

Wyrominc—Supt. Keeler: An independent 
district has been formed in Northmorland Twp. 
The directors of the new district have decided 
to build an addition to the school-house, grade 
the school, employ two or more teachers, and 
adopt the one term system. New school- 
houses are being built in Washington and 
Tunkhannock townships, and in Centremore- 
land Independent district. The one in Tunk- 
hannock borough will be heated with steam. 

BEAVER FALLS— Supt. Knight: Another 
eight-room building—the third since 1880—is 
in course of erection. It is to be completed be- 
fore the opening of school in September. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Hockenberry: The 
directors have provided a commodious book- 
case for the Girls’ High School library. A 
large reference atlas has been purchased for 
each of the High Schools. All needed repairs 
to buildings and grounds have been made, and 
the prospect for a successful year’s work is very 
encouraging. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: Schools opened 
August 2oth, with a smaller enrollment than 
usual, on account partly of the early date and 
partly of sickness throughout the town. All 
the.teachers of last year who applied were re- 
elected at an increase of salary, ranging from 
$2.50 to $5.00 per month. Three of our teach- 
ers, Misses Koerber, Fowler, and Rickert, at- 
tended the Summer Normal at Scranton, Miss 
Patridge priucipal, and report having had a most 
excellent and profitable time. They are anx- 
ious to put into practice some of the “ good 
things’ learned. I wish we could all have been 
there. 

HAZLE TOWNSHIP (Luzerne)—Supt. Fallon : 
Our district is erecting a new school-house at 
Stockton. Supplementary reading will be added 
to our course of study this year, and we hope the 
pupils will be much benefited thereby. the 
formation of West Hazleton into a borough we 
lose two schools, thus reducing our number to 
forty. Ourschools opened with a full attendance. 
The prospect for a good year’s work is very en- 
couraging. The buildings and rooms have been 
thoroughly renovated and repaired. At the 
last meeting of the Board it was decided to use 
Prang’s system of drawing in the schools. The 

uestion of supplementary reading was con- 
sidered, resulting in referring the matter to a 
committee of teachers, with power to recom- 
mend the best for the purpose tothe Board. A 
district Institute has been established, to meet 
statedly ng J four weeks. The Board de- 
serves credit for the lively interest taken in the 
schools. 

PLYMOUTH ‘TOWNSHIP (Luzerne) — Supt. 
Gildea: A new frame building has been erected 
on Pierce Hill. It is well arranged and suitably 
furnished. Three other schools have been 
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renovated, and furnished with slate black- 
boards. Webster's Dictionary has been placed 
in all the schools. The prospect is encourag- 


ing. 

Reanme—Supt, Snyder: By resolution of 
the Board the course in the grammar schools 
has been extended one year, thus taking from 
the high schools the work they have been do- 
ing the first year, except Latin. 

HARON—Supt. Canon: Work has been 
commenced on a four-room addition to our 
East Ward building. Including furniture and 


in 
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steam-heating apparatus for the entire building, 
it will cost about $13,500, 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt,. Transeau:: Asa class, 
the applicants — forty-five in number — for 
schools this year were the best prepared I ever 
examined. Plenty of time was given to each 
branch of study, and when the papers were 
handed in I was not disappointed. More than 
one-third of all the certificates issued were 
marked “one” in almost every branch required 
by law, and I endeavored to make the ques- 
tions of a searching character. 


os 
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F all the many new books that have accumu- 
lated on our table during the past summer, 
there is none more interesting and important to 
the student of literature, and to the student of 
history and ethnology as well, than Dr, John 
Martin Crawford's translation of 7he Kalevala, 
the great national epic poem of what is probably 
the oldest race of people in Europe, the Fin- 
landers. It is a contribution to our literature of 
the highest value ; and if Dr. Crawford deserves 
credit for the admirable manner in which he 
has translated the work, the publisher merits no 
less credit for the beautiful form in which he 
has issued it, in two handsome octavo volumes, 
large, open type, wide margins, elegant paper, 
uncut pages, gilt top, and attractive binding, at 
a price almost incredibly low (John B. Alden, 
New York, $2.00 the set.) Zhe Kaleva/a has a 
manifold interest. First and most general in 
that it on us a poem of high literary merit 
and full of unique interest. Secondly, as a 
specimen of one of the most ancient literatures 
of the world, for high authorities date the com- 
position of most of it fully as far back as the 
age of Homer, while Prof. Max Miiller is cer- 
tainly justified in ranking it with the Iliad and 
the Niebelungen Lied as one of the,greatest as 
well as oldest poems in existence. Asa record, 
further, of the religion, the mythology and folk- 
lore, and the manners and customs of one of 
the most primitive and ancient human races, it 
is a perfect mine of interest to the ethnologist 
and historian. Finally, it is invested with a 
peculiar interest to Americans because it was 
the direct inspiration and model, if it did not 
also furnish much material, for Longfellow’s 
famous American Epic ‘“ Hiawatha.” Our 
best-loved poet. was indeed accused of gross 
lagiarism soon after Hiawatha appeared, and 
or a time the controversy raged fiercely. For 
our part, we do not think the charges could be 
sustained, though it cannot be denied that he 
made very free use of the Finnish poem with- 
out making sufficient acknowledgment of the 
same. In Alden’s popular weekly magazine, 
Literature (No. 27, $1 per year, single number 
3 cents) those interested in the subject will find 
one of the ablest arraignments of Longfellow, 
with comparisons between Kalevala and Hia- 
watha, reprinted from an article in the Mercers- 
burg Review of 1850, by Prof. T. C. Porter, at 
that time professor in Franklin and Marshall 





College, Lancaster, Pa. Dr. Crawford's trans- 
lation makes it possible for students of literature 
to compare the two poems and form their own 
conclusions. One — is certain: No student 
of literature will henceforth want to be without 
The Kalevala. 

An especial interest and value attaches to the 
poem if it is true that the Finlanders are the 
oldest race in Europe, older than the Aryan 
race proper, indeed belong to what may be 
caltell the progenitors and parents of the 
Aryans. This is what seems very probable 
from the latest work on ethnology, 7he Aryac 
Race: its Origin and Achievements, by Mr. ' 
Charles Morris (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 
12mo. $1.50), a volume rich in research, full of 
information, and giving the latest results in this 
field of study, yet in an untechnical, clear, and 
entertaining manner. Such a book has long 
been needed, We have not in the language to- 
day another work to which the average student 
can go and find what is known of the origin and 
history of the race to which we all belong, the 
development of its beliefs and institutions, its 
migrations, and in short its whole race-biogra- 
phy. Yet what teacher of history has not often 
felt the want of just such a work? There can 
be no doubt therefore that Mr. Morris’s volume 
will be heartily welcomed, and help us materially 
to trace the various streams and tendencies of his- 
tory to their true sources far’ back in the original 
home life, social customs, political institutions, 
geographical and climatic conditions, as well as 
as the mythology and primitive mental and other 
characteristics of the ancient Aryans, or even of 
their first Negro and Mongolian ancestors. 

It is the Aryan race whose outstripping of all 
others has brought us to that degree of civiliza- 
tion that alone fas made history possible. By 
the beginning of that period which we call the 
Middle Ages, the Aryan race was absolutely 
supreme in Europe. But to understand its 
supremacy, and to understand the history of the 
Middle Ages themselves it is very necessary 
to get a clear idea of the struggles that im- 
eiedately preceded, and the peculiar elements 
in those struggles. As a help to doing this 
An Introduction to the Study of the Middle 
Ages (Boston: Ginn & Co., 12mo., $1.25), by 
Prof. Ephr. Emerton of Howard beso sm 
will be found very useful. It traces very clearly 
and yet concisely, though in an entertaining 
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manner, the course of events in Europe from 
the battle of Adrianople to the death of Charle- 
magne (378-814). It will be particularly valued 
by teachers, for whom indeed it has especially 
been prepared, but on that account it is a not 
less interesting and valuable addition to the 
library of the general student of history. 

The same publishers have also recently is- 
sued, in their cheap and excellent series of 
“Classics for Children,” that famous American 
classic, Benjamin Franklin; His Life written 
by Himself, continued to his death and edited 
for school use by D. H. Montgomery (Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 12 mo. $1.10.) Few biographies 
are at the same time more wholesome and more 
interesting for boys to read than the autobio- 
graphy of this typical American. It is a valu- 
able addition to a valuable series of books that 
is scarcely more popular for supplementary 
school reading than for the home library. Two 
other recent additions to this series are Se/ec- 
tions from Ruskin, by Edwin Ginn, which con- 
tains Ruskin’s famous lectures on ‘‘ Books and 
Reading,”’ on “War,” and on ‘‘Work,”’ besides 
a very good sketch of the great English author s 
life ; the other volume is one of selections from 
The Arabian Nights, made by Dr. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, which guarantees its excellence. 

It is hard to tell in what sphere of American 
life Benjamin Franklin was most prominent 
and useful. He has already a volume devoted 
to him in the ‘‘ American Men of Letters”’ ser- 
ies, and doubtless will also have one in the twin 
series of ‘‘ American Statesmen.”’ Of the latter 
series the nineteenth volume has recently been 
issued, and treats of Martin Van Buren (Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16 mo., $1.25), 
who, if not one of the greatest statesmen of his 
time and country, yet played an important part 
in the political history and development of the 
nation. Of this, as well as of Van Buren’s own 
character, his biographer, Prof. Edw. M. Shep- 
ard, gives a clear, fair and exceedingly inter- 
esting presentation. It is a volume every way 
worthy of its predecessors in this admirable 
‘series, the importance of which to the student 
of American history and American civics we 
have frequently urged in these columns. It is 
a series meriting a place in the library, not only 
of every American school, but of every intel- 
ligent American citizen. 

Important as is the light thrown by this bio- 
graphy of Van Buren on the course of events 
leading up to the Civil War, so interesting is 
the volume of Mr. Lowell’s Political Essays 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 8 vo, $1.50) 
as giving the views of this eminent poet, critic, 
and statesman on public questions and affairs 
during and immediately after the war. For all 
of the essays, except the last, were written more 

‘than twenty years ago. The last one, however, 
on “ The Place of the Independent in Politics,”’ 
being an address delivered last spring, is to our 
mind by far the best thing in the volume, politi- 
-cally considered. It is a noble utterance, in- 


stinct with a broad and lofty patriotism, such as 
the ideal American citizen, and here and there 
an actual one possesses; such as we hope some 
:time will animate all true Americans, 


If civics 
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is the ‘science of good citizenship,’’ then this 
address of Mr. Lowell ought to be adopted for 
special study by every student and class in 
civics. It is the best contribution to the 
‘science "’ that has yet been made. 

Of a lighter, yet semi-philosophical character, 
are two little volumes lately issued in exception- 
ally pretty style by John B. Alden, of New 
York. The one treats of Zhe Poetry of the 
Future (24 mo. Price, 60 cts.) in which Mr. 
James Wood Davidson very incisively and sug- 
gestively criticises the poetical theories and 
methods of the past and present, and propounds 
a theory of his own. The dainty little volume 
is full of thought-food, and forces one anew to 
ask, What is poetry? Literary students will 
find it instructive and interesting, while to 
teachers of language it must prove especially 
suggestive and helpful. The other volume is 
on The Spirit of Beauty: Essays Scientific and 
Aesthetic, by Prof. Henry W. Parker (12 mo. 
Price, 75 cts.). The author, in a series of 
thoughtful essays, re-examines the nature of 
beauty, and contends that the lower animals 
have no sense of it; he seeks to disprove the 
existence of mind in animals; considers The 
Moral in Nature, Crystals, Ornament in Nature, 
The Divine in Art, Christ in the Rainbow, and 
Life Transfigured. Even though wecannot agree 
with most of Prof. Parker’s conclusions, we can 
and do enjoy his earnest and well-written essays. 

The same publisher is also issuing two 
cyclopedias at so low a price as to make them 
a very boon to many of our teachers, and to 
the managers of school libraries. Nearly every- 
body wants and ought to have a good cyclo- 
pedia; but not every one can afford to pay the 
large price usually asked for such works of 
reference. Nor need they any longer do this; 
for Alden's Manifold Cyclopedia and Diction- 
ary combined, to be complete in about 30 
volumes of convenient size, seven of which 
have already been issued, will give all the in- 
formation usually given in such works, nearly 
as fully, and quite as accurately, as it can be 
had in any other work of from four to six times 
the price of this one, which is only 50 cents a 
volume in cloth binding. Each volume con- 
tains about 600 pages and many illustrations. 
We know of no work of the kind better suited 
for school libraries. The same can also be said 
of Alden'’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, 
of which the tenth volume is just out, with from 
five to ten more to come, also at 50 cents per 
volume, The work is an excellent one every 
way, giving in alphabetical order brief biograph- 
ical sketches, with selections from the works of 
every author of any note who has ever lived. 
We find it one of the most useful works of 
reference on our shelves. 

What will almost be a cyclopedia of literature 
in itself is John B. Alden’s weekly literary 
magazine, Literature, the subscription price of 
which is only $1 per year. It gives every week 
a full biographical and critical sketch, with por- 
trait, of some prominent author, and also selec- 
tions from his writings. In this way have been 
given very interesting accounts of authors whom 
we all love, and about whose life and character 
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we like to read all we can; among the Jatest 
given are those of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Wyman, George Mac- 
Donald, Maurice Thompson, Mark Twain, Lew 
Wallace and his wife, and others. They make 
a series well worth having and preserving. 

Among teachers a favorite monthly magazine 
is The Atlantic (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$4 per year), the best purely literary journal in 
America. It always contains articles of special 
value to educators, besides other literary matter 
from the ablest writers of the day. In the Sep- 
tember number teachers will be particularly 
interested in Prof. Peabody’s ‘‘ Boston Mobs 
before the Revolution,” and Prof. Fiske’s ‘'First 
Year of the Continental Congress,” Mr. Law- 
ton’s ‘‘ Prometheus of Aeschylus,” and ‘‘Boston 
Painters and Paintings,” by W. H. Downes. 
A new serial is also begun in this number by 
Prof. A. S. Hardy. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Of new text-books there is never a dearth. 
Among the most important we have received 
during the summer the following can be recom- 
mended as worth examining by teachers and 
directors. Bench-Work in Wood, a course of 
study and practice, by W. F. M. Goss, (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 12 mo), whose 161 pages are de- 
voted to the description of tools for wood-work- 
ing and how to use them, arranged in a course 
of lessons for use in manual training schools. 
For high school and college use we have the 
handsome and scholarly volume of Prof. H. P. 
Judson, on C@sar’s Army (Boston : Ginn & Co., 
12 mo. Price $1.10), a succinct and careful 
study of Roman military art in the last days of 
the Republic. It is well illustrated, and will be 
found a great help to the intelligent reading of 
Cesar. The same publishers have also issued 
Outlines of Ancient History by W. F. Allen 
and P. V. N. Myers (12 mo. Price, $1.55). It 
is divided into two parts. the first treating of the 
Eastern Nations and Greece, by Prof. Myers, 
and the second of Rome, by Prof Allen. In 
the volume before us onlysthe first of these is 
given, and appears to us to be an admirable 
work. Part II. is promised for next year. In 
its stead is given meanwhile the history of 
Rome contained in Myers’ “‘ Outlines of Ancient 
History.” The volume is a large one, well illus- 
trated, and an admirable text-book for high 
schools and colleges. Zhe Boston Tea. Party 
and other stories of the Revolution (Boston : 
Lee & Shepard, 16 mo. Price 35 cents) can 
hardly be called a text-book, though it is de- 
signed for supplementary reading in schools. 
It tells of many “ Daring Deeds of the Old 
Heroes "’ in a style that will at once capture and 
hold the interest of boys and girls, and make 
them hungry for more of the history of those 
old times. It is the third volume of the pub- 
lishers’ series of ‘‘Classics for Home and 
School.”” For German students, and even for 
those who are not considered “ pupils’ any 
longer, a practical helper will be found in Dr, 
Jacob Mayer's English-German Model Letter- 
Writer and Book-Keeper, (Philadelphia: I. 
Kohler, 12 mo. $1.50), which gives in English 
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and in German on opposite pages, various 
rules and numerous models for epistolary cor- 
respondence of every kind imaginable, with in- 
struction in the correct forms, the proper style 
and information on a large number of other 
kindred subjects. It is a comprehensive and 
practical work, of not a little value to teachers 
of German. . 

Prof. David M. Sensenig, of the West Chester 
Normal School, and well known throughout 
Pennsylvania, has prepared an _ excellent 
elementary Algebra, which under the title of 
Numbers Symbolized, is issued as one of the 
volumes in ‘“‘ Appletons’ Mathematical Series’”’ 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 12 mo.). As 
might have been expected from the author’s 
thoroughness and ability, he has given us in 
this work one of the very best text-books on 
the subject in existence; thorough in method 
and treatment, simple and rational in its ar- 
rangement, it is clear, practical and every way 
excellent. Being specially adapted to secondary 
and high school pupils and to the limited time 
usually devoted to Algebra in those grades, 
another volume is promised, more extended 
and more advanced. In his Academic Algebra 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand, 12 mo.) Dr. 
Edward A. Bowser, of Rutgers College, covers 
the same ground a little more in detail. His 
book is meant to prepare students for entering 
college and higher scientific schools, and takes 
them up to and through the Progression, Per- 
mutation and Combinations, and the Binomial 
Theorem. Then they will be ready to take up 
the same author's larger College Algebra. In- 
deed, the full treatment of the elements of 
Algebra in the forepart of this little volume 
renders the former unnecessary to those who 
intend to take up the advanced college course. 
Both volumes are from the same press, and are 
acredit to the publishers. Za/ks on Psychology 
Applied to Teaching (New York: E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., 16 mo. 50 cts) by Prof. A. L. Welch, is 
a little hand-book to help teachers in their 
school-room work. Its aim is a very laudable 
one, and earnest teachers will appreciate 
it. As handsome a school-book as we have 
ever seen is Dr. Edward Eggleston's History 
of the United States and its People (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 8 vo. pp. 398). Itis anew 
departure from all previous school histories, 
both in its mode of treatment, and in the style of 
its mechanical make-up, its beautiful maps, ad- 
mirable illustrations and their novel arrange- 
ment, and its marginal index, doing away with 
the numbering of paragraphs. If the book isa 
triumph of the publishers’ art, it is no less a tri- 
umph for the author too, to have succeeded so 
remarkably in presenting the history, not only 
of the politics of the country, but of the people, 
their manners, customs, dress, way of living, 
etc., even to minute details; and all in a style 
so interesting that no bright boy or girl will 
fail to be attracted by it. It is a school history 
on a new and better plan than we have been 
accustomed to, and is, so far as we know, the 
handsomest school history that has yet been 

ublished in our country. The illustrations 
om an educative value in themselves. 
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BuT you have been longing, perhaps, all this time, to 
hear more about Lady Why ; and why she set Madam 
How to make Bracknell’s Meadows. My dear child, 
the only answer I dare give to that is: Whatever other 
purposes she may have made it for, she made it at least 
for this—that you and I should come to it this day, and 
look at it, and talk over it, and become thereby wiser 
and more earnest, and we will hope more humble and 
better people, Whatever else Lady Why may wish or 
not wish, this she wishes always—to make all men wise 
and all men good. For what is written in the Bible 
of her whom, as ina parable, I have called Lady Why ? 
(Prov.8: 22-32) That we can say, for it is said for 
usalready. But beyond that we can say, and need say, 
very little. We were not there, as we read in the Book 
of Job, when God laid the foundations of the earth. “We 
see,” says St. Paul, “asin a glass darkly, and only know 
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in part.” “For who,” he asks again, “ has known the 
mind of the Lord, or who hath been His counsellor? 
For of Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all 
things: to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 
Therefore we must not rashly say, this or that is Why a 
thing has happened ; nor invent what are called “ final 
causes,’ which are not Lady Why herself, but only our 
little notions of what Lady Why has done, or rather 
what we should have done if we had been in her place. 
It is not, indeed, by thinking that we shall find out any- 
thing about Lady Why. She speaks not to our eyes or 
to our brains, like Madam How, but to that inner part 
of us which we call our hearts and spirits, and which 
will endure when eyes and brain are turned ‘again to 
dust. If your heart be pure and sober, gentle and truth- 
ful, then Lady Why speaks to you without words, and 





tells you things which Madam How and all her pupils, 





I'M A PILGRIM. 










1. I’m a_ pil-grim,andI'm a _strang-er, 
2. Therethe sunbeams are ev-er shin - ing, 
3. Of that coun-try to whichI’mgo - ing, 
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Do not de-tain me, for I am 


Thereis no sor-row, nor an-y 








and I’m a __stran-ger, 





pilgrim, 








D go -ing To wherethestreamletsare ev-er 
Within a coun-try unknownand drear-y, I havebeenwand’ring forlornand wea-ry; I’ma 
sigh-ing, Nor an-y sinthere, nor an-y 


I can 
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I can tar-ry, I can tar-ry but a night; 
I am longing, I am longing for the sight; 
My Redeemer, my Re-deem-er. -is the light; 















flow-ing; I'ma 


dy -ing; I’ma 









tar-ry, I can tar-ry but a_ night. 














the men of science, can never tell, When you lie, it 
may be, on a painful sick-bed, but with your mother’s 
hand in yours; when you sit by her, looking up into 
her loving eyes ; when you gaze out towards the setting 
sun, and fancy golden capes and islands in the clouds, 
and seas and lakes in the blue sky, and the infinite rest 
and peace of the far west sends rest and peace into your 
young heart, till you sit silent and happy, and know 
not why; when sweet music fills your heart with noble 
and tender instincts which need no thoughts or words ; 
ay, even when you watch the raging thunder-storm, 
and feel it to be, in spite of its great awfulness, so beauti- 
ful that you cannot turn your eyes away : at such times 
as these Lady Why is speaking to your soul of souls, 





and saying, “ My child, this world is a new place, and 
strange, and often terrible: but be not afraid. All will 





come right at last. Rest will conquer restlessness ; 
faith will conquer fear; order will conquer disorder; 
health will conquer sickness ; joy will conquer sorrow ; 
pleasure will conquer pain; Life will conquer Death ; 
Right will conquer Wrong. All will be well at last. 
Keep your soul and body pure, humble, busy, pious— 
in one word, be good : and ere you die, or after you die, 
you may have some glimpse of Me, the Everlasting 
Why ; and hear with the ears, not of your body but of 
your spirit, men and all rational beings, plants and ani- 
mals, ay, the very stones beneath your feet, the clouds 
above your head, the planets and thé suns away in far- 
thest space, as they shine, singing eternally, ‘ Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and honor and power, 
for Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleas- 
ure they are and were created.’"’—Charles Kingsley. 
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